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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc. 


——@-— 
CHAPTER X. 
And the high gods took in hand 
Fire and the falling of sand, 
And bodies of things to be 
Sooner tamer 
And fashioned with losthing and love,” 
With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 

It was @ brilliant gala night at the Lady Chur- 
chill’s luxurious residence, which in its every ap- 
polntment betrayed that master-spirit which elevated 
her husband almost as powerfully as his own bravery 
= bw to the high position he afterwards at- 

The gathering on this occasion was unusually 
numerous and distinguished even for those lordly 
saloons, and more than one whispered comment and 
explanation was given by the guests who’ were 
curious in such matters. 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord St. John, with a careless 
smile, in answer to one of these same suggestions, 
“we ought to look very deep—eh, Harley ?—for my 
lady's conduct.. Who knows but that she may be 
considering what time ma, elapse before she can 
decorously assemble such a crowd again? It is surely 
needless:to remind such a grave and penetrating poli- 
tician that the news from Kensington is not of the 
most cheering character, or at least ought not to be,” 
he added, with a sarcastic laugh. 

“You really think that it has some such meaning ?” 


* said Lord Harley, eagerly. 


St, John laughed gaily. 
_ “I don’t suppose there are’‘many years difference 
‘n our ages, Harley, but there certainly must be in- 
Guite'y more ballast of ice im-your brain to cool your 


(A TERBIBLE DANGEX.! 
blood. If I were to offer my real and absolute 
opinion, it would be a far simpler and more attractive 
reason that actuates our hostess. Look there. Think 
you not that it is possible the début of yon fair girl 
has as much to do with Lady Churchill’s assembly as 
an invalid, valetudinarian king?” 

He pointed as he spoke to a figure standing at no 
great distance from them, talking at the moment to 
one of the newly arrived guests with an air of grace- 
ful modesty that was even more distinguished than 
the actual beauty of the face. 

Lord Harley’s grave eyes, once attracted, were 
riveted on the girl’s features with an observant, 
speculative air rather than the usual admiration 
which youth and beauty attract from the other sex. 
And to a cool, unimpassioned mind like his it was 
little wonder that Winifred Wynne did present an 
interesting study. 

She looked so refined and intellectual as she stood, 
with her large eyes upturned so that the long lashes 
cast almost a shadow by their broad fringe, while the 
graceful contour of the head and throat was espe- 
cially displayed by the attitude. Winifred’s hair 
was wrapped round her head, contrary to the usual 
flowing fashion of the period. Perhaps that circum- 
stance, and the extreme simplicity of her dress—a 
white plain silk, only enlivened by a tastefully spar- 
ing trimming of black lace, and with no ornaments 
save a black velvet band round her throat, from which 
hung a miniature of her mother in an elegaut setting 
of slender gold—enhanced her rare and striking na- 
tural charms. 

The whole figure had the very perfection of youth- 
ful grace and thoughtful sweetness in its entourage, 
and Lord Harley seemed to forget all save that a re- 
markable realization of his own loftiest fancies seemed 
suddenly created before his eyes. 

“ Whois she?” came at last, a deep-drawn breath 
terminating his reverie. 
“ That is rather a practical and common-sense view 


“ Better rest satisfied with the outward and visible 
beauty than inquire into the inward and spiritual— 
or rather, worldly—facts of the fair one’s history. 
She is not of our class, Harley. She belongs to the 
bourgeoisie, though perhaps a slender link may con- 
nect her with the chosen ones of the earth.” 

Harley had too entire.a mastery over himself to 
allow his emotions to be easily read even by his in- 
timate and volatile friend. 

‘“‘ Nature or fortune must have made a great mis- 
take, and Lady Churchill is siding with one of the 
prevailing influences,” he replied. ‘ What right has 
she to introduce her as an equal into such a company 
as this ?” 

“ Perhaps to shame and bafile Dame Fortune, mou 
ami,” was the careless reply. ‘ But see, the ‘ minuet 
de la cour’ is forming. Shall you not join in the 
dance ?” 

“No. The best girls are already appropriated. 1 
am in no humour to put up with the rejected of tie 
beaux, eligible though they may be. Who is that 
leading off that foreign girl?” he askod, as Winifred 
disappeared on the arm of the nobleman who at the 
moment claimed her as the protégée of Lady Chur- 
hill for the next dance, 

“That? Oh, I remember—yes, a French heiress. 
Quite the thing for yourself, Harley—young, rich and 
noble, the very wife for a rising statesman.” 

Lord Harley surveyed Countess Sybil for a mo- 
ment, then turned carelessly away. 

“ Better take her yourself, St. John, She has too 
much of the French charactur for me, or her looks 
belie her; but who is her cavalier ?” 

“Heaven help the ‘home-keepiug youth,’ who is 
sure to have ‘homely wits,’” laughed St. John. 
To think of my playing master of the ceremonies to 
the prizeman at Oxford ! That remarkable individual 
who is leading away Countess Sybilis Lord Clarence 
Seymour, who will in due course, unless death do 
him claim, become Marquis of Hauteville. And 








of a spirituelle apparition,” laughed the gay St. John. 
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the keeping of Sir Ceci} Vernon, Both are tole- 
rable soldierswhat stuff the brains are made of I 
decline to stand-sponsor for.” 

Lord Harley gave a short, contemptuous laugh, and 
then turned to the recess of a window, to which he 
almost forcibly drew his companion, and began one of 
the conversations on the important events of the day 
that rarely diversify gay reunions save on the eve of 
stirring and half-hidden events. 

There was a marked difference, however, in the 
demeanour of the two. Lord Harley was grave, 
earnest, occupied to the centre by the topics on which 
he spoke, St. John touched lightly, satirically, on 
all, and his keen eyes roved round the gay scene 
and took in the various characters and dress and 
expression of the group asif no more serious thoughts 
than of love and amusement filled his head. 

But even while the low-toned dialogue went on 
and the moving crowd flitted past the whole room 
was electrified by » piercing shrick, and a wild cry of 
“Fire! Saye her! Merey, she is gone!” came on 
the ears of the preoccupied and eager disputants. 

“ By Heavens! that is voice I know. It is one 
of those girls! What om earth has happened ?” ex- 
claimed St, John, rushing tothe spot, followed 
by his taciturn and deliberate d, 

As they approached the dancing saloon a terrible 
ernell of arming met the seent. 

Anothet nioment and # blazing figure rushed past 
wildly inte the open space, ve by another so 
closely that the young man fio Opportunity to 
identify the faces of the fugitives, 

* Stop, stop! It is in both! They are 
lost—utterly lost!” shrieked another and mesculine 
voice, rushing along in the track, and followed at 
close intervals by others of the immediate spectators. 

“Speak, idiot, speak! Who is it?” exclaimed 
Lord St, Joh to « pale, gasping domestic, 

But mo answer came. 

There was @ busa, @ confused ory, a shriek tn the 
distant snloons. 

Then cane a clapping of h & loud cheer, oon- 
fnsed ejsenlations and proposals in many voices, and 
® surging Back, as it were, of the etowd to the outer 
saloon, where the young men still remained rooted, 
as it were, to the spot. 


There was a hasty teampliag af feet; an insensible 
figure with charted dress, and an awially ominous 
pmell of burning attending its passage, wae carried 


hastily past. 

Then succeeded @ pale, tremblifig young creature, 
whom few could have guessed te be the heroine of a 
terrible danger, and whose downcast eyes and 
mufiieds hands bespoke suffering and agitation ill 
suppressed. 

“For Heaven’s sake! what. does all this mean, 
Lord Clarence ?” exclaimed St. John, literally catch- 
ing the young nobleman foreibly by the arm and do- 
taining him as he would have hurried past. 

“Countess Sybil de Oourey’s dress caught fire at 
the coloured lamps in dancing,” returned the young 
nolleman, gloomily. “I fear she is badly injured.” 

“ And who saved her? Who followed: so hard on 
her flight?” demanded St. John. 

“I believe it was a god-child of our hostess, the 
daughter of some wealthy citizen it pleases her to 
patronize. J really know uo more,” said Lord Cla- 
renee, impatiently. “Let me go, St. John. I may 
be of use.” 

“Seareely now, when nurse and doctor are all that 
can be needed,” returned St. John. “The time for 
eucl) heroics is past, my friend, and I really would 
know some details of the marvellous escape. How did 
the young heiress of the ducats and doubloons put 
out the blaze? I suppose her father is not an en- 
gine-inaker, eh, Seymour ?” he added, carelessly. 

Lord Clarence’s eyes flashed angrily ; perhaps hé 
had some suspicion of a covert meaning in the words. 

“ How should I know?” he said. “ It can only be 
# matter of idle gossip what or who the trader may 
be. As to the manner in which the countess was 
rescued, I believe it was tearing down some velvet 
hengings by the doorway through which the poor 
girl passed, and pulling her down into the folds.” 

“Well done! In my judgment the trader's 
daughter has surpassed the countess,” laughed Lord 
8t. John, while Harley’s eyes actually glittered with 
éome excitement at the recital. 

“ They are less gently nurtured. It is likely that 
they should have colder and braver nerves and blood,” 
returned Lord Clarence, sharply. “ Mistress Viola 
Lisle had such sympathy with her friend that she 
fell in her partner’s arms and was carried away 
sbricking in convulsions. She has a sensitive and 
Yoving heart, no doubt, as well as fair face.” 

“Oommend me to the harder damsel, who could 





risk her life, rather than to one whoadded to the 
toil and the hurly-burly,” said St, Joha, in the same 
satirical voice, “and so I should think would say the 
countess when she has time to consider the matter 
philosophically.” : 

“A dog may fetch you out of the water—you 
scarcely assign hima high place in the social scale,” 
returned Lord Clarence, contemptuously. ‘But 
there is Lady Charchill. We shall hear what is 
likely to result from the courage of this peerless ple- 
beian.” 

The hostess was certainly no nervous, shrinking 
woman to fail in such acrisis, Still there was an 
evident constraint in the composure she bravely main- 
tained. 

“T need scarcely suggest to my guests to with- 
draw,” she said, in a clear voice, which could be 
heard through the spacious saloon. “ There could, 
be little gaiety after such a terrible incident, ea@ 
perfect quiet is es#ential to the patients.” 

“The patients? Then both were injured—t it 
so, Lady Churehill?”” asked Lord St. John, with « 
most unusual quickness. 


“You could searcely doubt it, my lord,” she f 


replied, reproachfully. “ Mistvess. Winifred Wynne 
is injured by the as well as nerves by her 
brave efforts, For me I should scarcely wonder if 
she were more dangerously suffering ” sho 
added, her voice slightly quivering. 

Lord Clarence retired somewhat 


from the 
There was a rooted prejudice that mie te ag 
olieved. by | 


at once distasteful well nigh disb 
him. 


“ She deserves to live, Lady Churchill; the deed 
Was a noble one, while others of a stronger sem and 
sterner training failed to accomplish the samé,” re- 
turned St. John. “But if we cannot help we will 
not hinder you. If you commission me. I shall 
soon clear your mansion of the gaping guests. Have 

any other commnand to put upon me, dear 
?” 


“None, my lord, save to sumtmom Sir Cecil 
Vernon, if he is to be found. ap oot Rep: pe 
charge of Lady Lisle and her ds to their 
home. It is enough for me to have two sick damsels 
without a malade imaginatre in « third.” 

“Tf you will do me the honour, I chall teke om 
niyself the rq Bway or Clarence, ame * ir 
were # great y should impose om your 
talit; Renae 1 will sec for theiy eoach.” And 

ghe could reply, with i 


RX sat 
stride that soon carried him into the park and | The 


among the excited throng. 

They all pressed eagerly forward to gain a history 
of the catastrophe, which had already been rumoured 
without the mansion—and foremost in dogged per- 
severance was a young man of broad, stolid features 
and massive form, whe fairly obstructed the young 
nobleman’s egress without one sign of compunction. 

“Whois it? Tellme, man. Are you dumb or 
brute that you do not angwer?” he asked, in a 
slightly foreign but most unpleasantly gutteral ac- 
cent. 

“ Unhand me, fellow, or you shall be put im limbo. 
You are mad to be so insolent, and to me!” 
thundered the young nobleman, a6 he strove te free 
himself from the vice-like grasp. 

“ Who is it?—that is—how was it? She--was 
it Winifred Wynne?” gasped the intruder, 
chokingly, as Lord Olarence placed his disengaged 
hand on the assailant’s collar to dash him from him, 

“Yes, yes. Know it and cease your wild 
folly. You are of her own kin, I daresay,” thun- 
dered the enraged Clarence. 

The young man’s hand fell powerless, as if by 
some stunning blow. 

He let the Lord Clarence go, and stood for a brief 
space in utter and speechless apathy to. all around. 

“Poor Gervase. Wynne. It will kill him. 
Vengeance on the minions who have worked the 
folly ! Ill was the day she ever entered the house of 
these pleasure-loving puppets,” he said, in a deep 
voice. “Ay, and for him who has thus insulted and 
taunted me, an honest and true man,” he mattered, 
“the shall rue the day, if there is power in handa or 
will in brains to work the revenge!” 

He walked sullenly away. 

There was a dogged pride in his natare that would 
not brook a second rebuff, and naught but his fierce 
love for the fair girl so immeasurably above him in 
her tastes and habits and attractions would have 
prompted him to yield to such an outburst of pas- 
sion that thus betrayed his secret to a. supposed 
rival. 

Meanwhile Lord Clarence fulfilled his mission, 
with but a passing vituperation on the insolence of 





such low-born varlets; and in a brief half-hour 
tore the trembling Viola and her mother were 
duly placed in their roomy coach, with an escort that 
soon bid fair to banish from the youthful Mistress 

the terror of the catastrophe and the fate of 
its victim. Did Lord Clarence as easily sucesed in 


aapting the heroie girl, for- whom he despised him- 
self for the admiration she excited ? - 


ee 


CHAPTER Xf, 
If sunlight from the dial be 
But for one moment banished 
Come to the silenced plate and see 
The hours themselvesare vanished, 
In aught that from me holds thine eye 


oe 


he lights were soft and subdued in the apartment. 
attendants were sitting half-concealed in the 
chairs in which they had ensconced themselves 
for the night; and for some time silence had reigned, 
only broken by the low moans that came frequently 

of 


strangely, wildly around, amd exclaimed, in a voice of 
unnatural sharpness: 

“ Where is slie? I want her.’” 

“Want who, my lady? You must try and keep 
quiet. Will you take this now, please ?. and to-mor- 
row you dan do as you like,” said the attendant who 
was nearest to the bed, at the same time midtioning 
through the open door to Winifred not'te move or 

Ik 


8 . ¢ 

“T will not, I will not rest, I will not. take ft,” 
said the patient, imperiously, “till I have.seen her— 
spoken to her; she must come, unlega she is.dead,': 
she moaned, in a hollow tone. 

“Oh, my lady, what an idea! Who are you 
talking about? Noone is dead, thank Heaven ;, and 
you, will soon be well. if you. are, good and, do aa yor: 
are told.” 

“| will see her, my preserver,” said Sybil, the 
colour mounting indignantly in her face as. she spoke 
in spite of her sufferings. . “Tell me, is she, ge much 
hurt that you try to deceive me?” 

“No, no; Lam here; 1 will not leave you, dear 
lady,” exclaimed Winifred, hastily coming forward im 
spite of the woman’s protestations, ‘“ Now will you 
not make us happy, and try ta bequiet? Please do~— 
for our sake,” she added, timidly, as if she dared not 
put forward her own claims te consideration. 

A faint smile crossed the sufforer’s lips. at the 
words, and her eyes languidly but earnestly 
the young girl’s whole figure as she stood, to 
conceal her own weakness and pein, from her: 

“ Ah, you are badly hurt too, brave, noble girl,” 
murmured.Sybil. ‘“ Can. you, forgive me for,ceusing 
you such pain ?” 


“ Hush, it is nothing—it will soon be welk ltd 
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you whe must be thought of, not mo,”'said’ Wint- | 


fred, simply. “If you do think you have done me 


an involuntary wrong pleasé recompense me by try- | 


ing to get well.” 

Sybil shook her head by et 

“TI am very selfish, but I s Me hapish: if you 
will not leave me. Will, you me can see 
you and let me speak to you slittle?. It will ease 
this pain, I think.” 

“Then will you take, this, my. lady?” aid the 
rather outraged nurse, ‘ Of eourse righ people must 
have their way, and you rather beyond ordering: off in 
such a case as this. However, you had better just 
stay a little, Mistvess Winifred, till tho countess: is 
satisfied—and you, can rest here,” she added, more 
graciously and arranging her chair for the young 
girl, perhaps with a “wholesome dread of Lady 
Churchill’s displeasure that somewhat softenéd her 
manner to the plebeian protégde of her mistress, 
whose presence fa the mansion was ever @ subject 
of wondering and disappointing- comment in the-ser- 
vants’ hall. 

Winifred calmly accepted the courtésy’ with an 
air as quietly dignifieé a¥ the ‘yong countess herself 
could have assumed. Th. truth such was 
absolutely @ physical necessity to her, although she 
bravely concealed the extent of Ler parisien 

“I thank you. I shall be quite comfortable now, 
nurse,” she said, “and. you, cap sleep. in peace, for 
I will call. you if the countess, wants. anything,” 

The woman gave « half-pleased, hali-grumblin, 
assent—divided between. actual ease, and offici 
consequence in her feelings. , But.in. a, very. fow 
moments her heavy breathing. proved’ that slamber 
had overcome responsibility, and the two girls were 
in a great measure alone. | 

Thers was # pause for some: minutes... Sybil lay 
with her dark eyes fixed on Winifred’s pale, intel+ 
lectual face with an inquiting and troubled air, 

“ How old are you?” she asked; suddenly, “ What 
is your name? I have only heard of you as Lady 
Churchill’s god-danghter.” 

Winifred was certainly astonislied at the query on 
the part of so acute atid éxhausted a sufferer as her 
charge. Yet it was evident that her mind was not 
wandering—the words were too connected and the 
expression of those Oriental orbs too rational for 
delirium. ' 

“Tam just sixteen—my name is Winifred Wynne,” 
she replied, quietly, hoping to repress such dangerous 
dialogue. 

“And who are your parents? Are you an 
orphan? Has Lady Churchill adopted you?” asked 
the countess. 

“T have a father living. I have been staying with 
Lady Churchill — that is all,” returned Winifred. 
“Tam returning to my own home now directly.” 

“ Where?” again queried Sybil, persistently. 

Winifred despised herself for the reluctance and 
shame she felt in answering the question. And the 
very consciousness perhaps gave well nigh haughti- 
nese to her manner and voice as she replied: 

“My home is what you wéuld consider a very 
humble one, Countess Sybil. I am: but a citizen’s 
daughter; my father is a tradeur—~ a goldsmith,” she 
went on, with some bittertiess. : 

The young French girl instinctively gave « slight 
gesture and exclamation of surprise. 

Trade in any shape was yet more, idmilixting in 
the eyes of the French noblesse than our own, and 
more so in both countries, at that epoch than in 
modern times, when the blood of the noble and the 
wealthy merchant mingles in many astream flowing 
in aristocratic veins. 

*T thonght you scarcely comprehended it, or you 
would hardly have been so anxious for,my near 
presénce,” returned Winifred, with ‘involuntary 
harshness of tone. 

Poor girl! The threshold of life was now open- 
ing into its vista, and all the trials of her anomalous 
position gradually darkening the prospect. 

“T comprehend that you are my er, sweet 
Winifred,” said Sybil, in her Kechosting little 
foreign accent. “ Ah! Fean never forget that terri- 
ble moment when I felt the hurt, and saw that 
dreadful flame, and heard the shrieks! Oh, mercy, 
mercy!” ‘she groaried, shudderingly, coVering her 
ove. wee the hand that had by some chance escaped 


“ Do not think of if; itis all over. You will get 
well again and forget. ally’ returned the young 
daughter of the goldsmith, more.gently. _“ Thank 

eaven you were not 7 

“ And thanks to you, brave girl,” returned Sybil. 


“Yes, I do,” was tlie simple assents 

“ And ib?” 

The girl replied by an inclination of the head. 

Sybil looked somewhat doubtful, but proceeded 
in languid accents to test. her companion. 

“Do you know why I asked, and. why I really 
ran into such danger?" she returned, in. Preach. 

“>  Oertainly not,’ was the reply. 

“Then. I will tell: & thought Lord @latence 
Seymour ‘was your ldver,” said Sybil, in 4 low 
tone. 


Wibifred started. 

Had Cecil Vernon been the name mentioned it 
might have. been. intelligible that her cheek would 
have. crimsoned, even in the pain and exhaustion of 
her system.. 

Bat for this noble it éunely dowldsearcely bring a 
single throb of: emotion: td her feélingsy yet from 
some reason, almost unintelligible to herself, she did 
recoil as it were: from the inuendo. of the high-born 


speaker. 

“T scareely can imagine what should liave put such 
ideas in. your mind, countess,” she said, proudly, 
* ore wnat oe knew not my real rank.” 

“No,” returned: y bil, firmly. be No, not,.sa It 
was tlre wny in. which. he looked. and listened whea 
you were in qnestion. His. eyes were turned, his 
ears were strained as you spoke to your partner, even 
when hig: mind!:should have beem bent on me, 
And. to speak: truth,” she saitl, with a faint smile, 
“it was im watehing him, in testing the truth ef my 
suspicions that: I met the: flame. I, wished to see 
whether he would miss and follow my. steps that: I 
departed somewhat from the cirele. Iti wad a silly 
jest: and I wae punished; is it nov! so, Winifred 
Wynne, since that is your name?” she added, withe 
laugh that: pain bendéred alitiost, hysterical in its 
sound, 

Winifred eculd:searcely reply: 

Thé whole story was almost incredible to such 


more incompatible, it brought some unwelcome ideas 
to hér mind. 

It was. but-tootrte that Cecil Vernon seemedrather 
to have avoided: contact with her in the evening's 
her revels. And what was even more distressing, and 
even humiliatingto her pure young. mind, it was an 
irritating: t¢uth to: her candour and. simplicity: t!iat 
something in the ait and expression, the features and 
the bearing of Lord. Clarence had interested her 
fancy, even while unacquainted with him evenas the 
preserver of her life:im her childhood, and spoken of 
at times:as' the hero of more than one gallant exploit 
in the late contests of the sister isle. 

All this flew through herthouglits like a lightning 
flash, and, as lightning, wae quenched by the cer- 
tainty that she would perhaps scarcely be known 
even by name to this high-born hero of her imagin- 


ings. 

Ere Sybil could remark the hesitation, the reply 
came.calm and clear, 

“ You did not: know my birth and station then, 
countess, or you would: have never dreamed of 
such wildness) I’am-sovry it should have cost you 
so dear.” 

“That iy proudly spoken,” said Sybil, faintly 
smiling. “I dare answer for it you have some more 
favoured bachelor in view, pretty Winifred. How- 
ever; I have confessed nity folly, and that is enough,” 
she went on. “Did I understand you right that 
you have never even spoken to Lord Clarence ?” 

Winifred’s lips fairly curled at the veiled and un- 
confessed interest, and shxiety that the question 
betrayed. 

Were such the bearing and the ideas of the nobly 
born, she thonght, that, they could be jealous and 
suspicious of a plebeian. stranger ? 

“TI seareely said that, countess, though it might 
havé been truly spoken,” she said, proudly. “It 
may be that: I have exchanged speech with Lord 
Clarence, but it is likely he would not remember it. 
Children such things in their mind,” she went 
on, impatiently. 

“Tt were perhaps better that it is so,” returned the 
countess, ina weary tone of exhaustion. “ These 
nobles are but rous atid unbridled in their 
licence, Winifred, unless restrained by the birth and 
povitior of “ise, they pursue, If you have no 
mother, it is yet more risk,” she went on. “ Young 


as I am, such lessons are ever taught in our train- 
ing to keep us from trusting and encouraging those 
whore not open and lawful suitors, But now Iam 
weary—oh, so weary,” she said, “ and the pain seems 
doubled. I would sleep; and you will watch by me, 


pure and simple-ears; and yet, what seemed! almost | del 


deceitthat high-born girl, yet the warning camo 
on Winifred’s ear like # snake’s hissing sound. 

Was it because she rejoiced in the assurance she 
had gained that she could resign herself so calmly to 
repose, and bestow ona stranger the thoughts which 
perhaps only belonged to such high-born damsels ? 
Winifreil’s spirit rebelled, against the tone thus 
assumed by one she knew owed to her life, aud what 
perhaps she valued yet more, the beauty which 
niade life bright and gay and desirable. 

“J shall not fail you. I will remain hero in atten- 
dance on youas I promised. I would not break my 
word,” she replied. 

“I believe you: Bravery and truth go together,” 
was the faitit response. “ Winifred, I am an orphan— 
really and truly an orphan—and my dowry is not 
what a maiden of noble birth should claim. We-are 
alike in thet, at least; for if I have noble birth you 
have ample wealth and a father to protect and 
watch over you, while I have but one hope in life— 
one’ affectionsthat can make up for all else. If I have 
seemed unkind, forgive me. It is the pain of both 
body, and mind that fevers my brain!” 

It was enough for the gentle, unselfish girl. Sho 
rose, with some difficulty, bent over the pillow, and 
pressed her lips, to Sybil’s forehead. 

“Sleep, dear lady; the pains. will soon subside,” 
she said, soothingly, “ and; for the rest, there can be 
little fear for you, who have all that heart. can wish 
to make} life happy, Yon, at least, can have no 
drawback to your wishes, your+-love!” she whis- 
pered, so.low that it was not even caught by the 
quick, ears of her companion, 

»And then, sinking’ back, in her chair, there ensued 
@, hushed quietude, in the apartment. Sybil soon 
sank into.a profound slumber that spoke of aa ex- 
hausted frame and, a quietude of mind and feelizg, 

But Winifred slept not. 

Sometimes thoughts warred im her bosom that 
rebelled sorely against her strict. sense of duty and 


icacy. 

She ind drunk of the fatal cup of. knowledge of 
good. and evil, and the fruit was, as ever from the be- 
ginning, of the world, dangerous and disquieting to 
pure young mind, 

And, ever and anon recurred the, image of Lord 
Clarence Seymour to her mind. 

Why was it that the very warning of Countess 
Sybil acted as a private provocative to such memory ? 
Or did his noble mien and intellectual features occupy 
a heart, over which; the wooing and the love of the 
handsome Cecil Vernon had but created a brief and 
superficial warmth ? 

The girl herself would have been perplexed to an- 
swer such. queries to her own inmost spirit, 





CHAPTER Xft. 
Full of grief and full of love, 
Impatient for my love’s return, 
I sigh, 1 pine, I rave, I mourn, 
Was ever passion crossed like mine ? 
To rend my heart and break my rest 
A thousand thousand ills combine. 
Fear torments me, guilt confounds me, 
Was ever passion crossed like mise? 

“ ADRIAN, are you mocking—trfling with me ?”’ 
asked Gervase Wynne, sternly, as he faced his fu- 
ture son-in-law, with barely repressed passion, early 
on the morning after the Lady Churchill’s drum. 

“Am I in the habit of such follies, Father Ger- 
vase?” replied the young mau, with a subdued and 
not ill-satisfied air. “I tell you that I was there. 
I watched all the gaudy-tired women and puppy men 
—I would see those among whom my future wife was 
thrown—and the end was that I wag taunted, insulted, 
trampled on by one of the proud varlets, and that she 
has perhaps lost her life in saving one of the butter- 
fly minions of these haughty, pampered ones.” 

The lips of the goldsmith turned absolutely livid 
with passion and alarm. 

“‘ How isshe,my child? How dare. Lady Church- 
hill neglect her duty so grossly? She had not even 
warned me of her danger,” he said from between his 
closed teeth. 

“Qh, for that, I dare be sworn you will, have sume 
plausible tale, Master Wynne,” said the young 
man, bitterly. “ But it was brought me by a trusty 
hand this morning that Wiwifredis innoactual danger 
tolife. But what say you to the insults, I received— 
to these consequences of your persistence in trusting 
an, honest man’s betrothed to these infamous, polluted 
companionships ?” Adrian contiuned, in hoarse, vin- 
dictive tones that would have told an ominous tale to 
any one less prejudiced than Gervase Wynne. 

“ Nay, Adrian, if thou repentest thy bond I am no 
man to force my daughter on thee,” said the gold- 








“ Winifred, you do not understand my own lan- 
Guage, I suppose ?” she said, doubtingly. 


will you not, sweet Winifred ?” 
| She was not falso—st 


least, not in real and wilfal 





smith, gravely. “She will not lack suitors, I trow. 
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if you retire, or be the worse as a well-dowered mai- 
den should she remain a spinster.” 

“Tush! Master Wynne, this is idle talk. You 
know my meaning. I would demand only that my 
bride be at once brought from the hotbed of corrup- 
tion and that I be avenged for the insults the varlet 
heaped on me. Why, he well nigh raised his hand 
to strike me, only that he perhaps took warning from 
my look,” he went on. “It would tell him that I was 
no coward, and that he might chance to repent if he 
laid hands on a trusty burgher, with all his proud 
blood.” 

And the young man gave a scornful sneer. 

“Who was it? Was he a guest of the Lady 
Churchill? Did he know my daughter ?” asked Ger- 
vase, sharply. 

“His name was Lord Clarence Seymour, so I 
learned from a link-boy ere I would leave the spot. 
He had been one of the guests, and he heard your 
daughter’s name, and he cared not one doit whether 
she lived or died so that the dainty-faced damsel he 
was leading to the coach had not suffered. Now you 
know all. I demand what you will do next ?” asked 
Adrian, sternly. 

“T shall go at once to Lady Churchill and demand 
my child. The period has expired for which I promised 
my beloved wife, and there will now be no breach 
of faith in removing her from a home I never coveted 
for her,” replied the goldsmith, in calmer but mea- 
sured tones that told of fierce passion within. 

** And if she be ill—what then ?” 

“She can be removed in a litter. Better be ill in 
body than in mind,” returned Gervase, sullenly. 

“ And this insolent, proud noble, what redress am 
Ito take? You will scarce deny my grievance nor 
my right to revenge,” said the young man, deter- 
minuedly. ‘“ We of Holland feel no great reverence 
for the titled knaves and swindlers of the earth, 
Master Gervase.” 

“Nor will the free burghers of England be more 
subservient, Adrian,” returned the elder man, firmly. 
“ And if you are willing to wait and show the right- 
ful respect which is dué from youth to age, then it 
may be that you will be amply satisfied as to this 
proud peer. Perhaps you have yet to learn that there 
are far safer and more effectual ways of accomplish- 
ing an object than by open violence.” 

Adrian's cold eyes glittered. 

“ At any rate I should like to be enlightened as to 
the mode of procedure,” he said. “I am no child to 
be kept in the dark till word is given to open its 
eyes.” 

“If you are to be my son in name, if not in blood, 
you must show me the confidence and respect of 
one,” replied the goldsmith. ‘“ As I before told you, 
it is at your own option. I am not one to keep you 
to a bond in which the advantage is most assuredly 
your own.” 

Adrian winced under the reproof, but he dared 
not retort, and stored up the grievance as another of 
the list to be visited on the devoted head of—whom ? 

Ah, that was a question that he perhaps could not 
have satisfactorily answered to his own heart—cer- 
tainly not to the comprehension of others. 

The goldsmith did not seem to notice the discom- 
fiture of his companion. 

He quickly rose, and rang a bell that stood on the 
table near him. 

“Desire Thomas to Lring a hackney carriage,” he 
said to the servant who appeared, “ and let some down 
pillows from the chamber above be put inside. Dorcas, 
you will prepare a bed-chamber. It is probable that 
your young mistress may return with me, and some- 
what ill at ease, as I have heard. But of this more 
on my return.” 

Dorcas grumbled an assent ané retired ; but as she 
prepared torarry the orders into execution she in- 
dulged in comments more free than flattering on the 
new state of matters. 

“*Ti) at ease!’ Ah, and no great wonder, poor 
young tning, coming home from all the Court gaieties 
to this dismal hole! And if she is to marry that ill- 
favoured, pumpkin-faced Dutchman it’s enough to 
send her to bed outright. But I'll see if I can’t get 
into her secrets. She’s got no mother, and it’s but 
natural—one of my rights, I may say—to be in her 
confidence and to help her out of her bondage’ to 
those two stern, dismal fellows—one as bad as the 
other, to my thinking.” 

Dorcas busied herself with a will to get the cham- 
ber of the returned absentee in some sort of grace 
and order. 

Assuredly love and truth must have some refining 
effect on the taste and feelings. 

Dorcas was but a plain, homely damsel, somewhat, 
past the meridian of youth—that is, moré than thirty 





winters had assuredly cast their rigours over her 
head ; but in spite of all these antagonistic elements 
to romance and sympathy there were remarkable 
taste and realization of the ideas and instincts of the 
young creature on the eve of her return to so uncon- 
genial a home. j 

All the resources of the simple household were put 
in requisition to ornament the young Winifred’s apart- 
ments with gayer colours and lighter and more grace- 
ful decorations. Muslin and lace and ribbon were 
freely used, so far as the stores of the deceased Mis~ 
roma pag could be ransacked for her daughter’s 

nefit. 

A prettily carved statuette of the Virgin, a small 
picture or two, brought from the Low Countries pro- 
bably by Gervase Wynne, all of the same graceful 
and religious cast, and some books in handsome bind- 
ings and with illuminated pages were disposed about 
the room. 

A small three-legged table, an oaken chair and an 
old spinet were arranged near the large chininey- 
place, in which a wood fire blazed, and when Dorcas 
gave a final giance at the result of her labours 4 
well-satisfied smile came over her ru features. 

“Yes, it must please her,” she said, “unless she is 
sorely changed. But, alas, alas! what'is to give her 
the courtly companions, the pretty trees and fields 
she has been used to, poor damsél? Well, so long 
as she isn’t forced into a wedlock that is against her 
will she'll not break her young heart about that.” 

Dorcas closed the door and slowly descended the 
stairs to the lower storey as she spoke the last words, 
but as she came to the square landing-place that we 
dignify by the name of “hall” she started back at 
the sight of the square-built figure of Adrian Meis- 
ter standing in the doorway. 

“ Mistress Dorcas,” he said, with a look of as bland 
sweetness as he could bring into his harsh features, 
“I was waiting for you. I have a word to say toyou, 
good damsel, that will profit you to hear. Is any 
eaves-dropper in the neighbourhood?” he added, with 
a cautious look around. 

“No, no, we don’t harbour rats nor mice nor toads 
nor snakes here, Master Meister,” she said, sharply. 
“So it seems to me you had better take your leave 
hence.” 

“ Nay, nay, you are sharp, good woman,” he said, 
approaching nearer to the substantial handmaiden. 
“ Mark ye, your young mistress is young and giddy, 
and mayhap needs good counsel to guide her in the 
safe way of her father’s will. Dorcas,” he added, 
softly, ‘if you will do my pleasure fifty gold pieces, 
or double that sum, shall be forthcoming to: buy your 
wedding gear.” 

(To be continued.) 








An InGentous PLay. — Many years ago an in- 
genious plan was adopted by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to rid Florence of beggars. It was pro- 
claimed that every beggar who would appear in the 
Grand Square at a time mentioned would be provided 
with a new suit of clothes free of cost. At the 
appointed hour the beggars of the city assembled, 
and the Grand Duke, causing all the avenues of the 
square to be closed, compelled them to strip off their 
clothes, and gave each one, according to promise, a 
new suit, In the old clothes thus collected enough 
money was found concealed to build a fine bridge 
over the Arno; and the city. for the time being, was 
relieved of the beggars, by which it had been 
previously overrun, as none would give anything to 
the well-dressed individuals who implored charity. 

A Supposep GiGAntIc FRauD.—An. anonymous 
communication received at the Mint has placed the 
authorities in astate of great commotion. Preserving 
the strictest incognito, the writer apprizes them of a 
gigantic fraud which he has carried on for a con- 
siderable period. Being aware of the fact that our 
penny was not worth one-half-of the value it repre- 
sented, he considered that it would not be a bad idea 
to establish a mint of his own for the manufacture of 
this coin. He accordingly embarked in the enterprise, 
and so remunerative has it proved that he is, now able 
to retire on a comfortable fortune The victims of 
this enormous swindle could easily detect the discre- 
pancy between the base and legal penny, when their 
attention was directed to the matters; for on ex- 
amining the counterfeit, a m‘croscopic “H” is seen 
beneath the date (1874); and, were it not for this 
peculidty, it would be impossible to distinguish 
them from the money of the realm. 

Tue Usk AND ABUSE OF THE GYMNASIUM.—The 
public generally is warned that exercise in the 
gymnasium is not confined to moderate limits, but 
may mean work of a much more serious, character. 
The weak and the strong alike are led step by step 
until the point of endutance bas been ry) 
many in a vain attempt to emulate feats which should: 





be attempted a sal by the most powerful and skilled 


gy some of the performances daily 
practised 2 many young men. should be absolutely 
prohibited in the gymnasium. It is hardly necessary 
to say that great discrimination should be made in 
regard to the character of exercise suitable to each 
individual ; and that it is particularly true in the case 
of young men and boys, who are the most constant 

of the gymnasium, During the period of 
adolescence nary may be inflicted which will even- 
tually break down the most powerful frames. Cases 
of kind are common enough to the physician. 
The remedy is a simple one. Place the gymnasiain 
under the control of a medical officer, who shall be 
the sole judge of the exercise’suitable for each in- 
dividual. Exclude acrobatic} performances alto- 
gether, and we shall hear less of strained hearts and 
yonbenes lungs, while severe injuries will be un 

own, 





GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW PLANTS. 

VENTILATION is one of the most important things 
to look after at this season, as by a little injudicious 
opening of ventilators many choice plants may be 
ruined, Always open on the side opposite to that 
from which the wind blows, When the weather is 
very cold and freezing, air enough will enter through 
the little cracks to afford the necessary veutilation. 

Water should be applied only when the soil is dry ; 
and then give an abundance, otherwise the plants 
will soon-perish. Shower the foliage once or twice 
a week, except during the cold weather, House 
plants usually suffer from the dry, dusty atmo- 

here of the rooms in which they are placed. If 
showered occasionally, and the thick-ledved kinds 
ne off with a damp sponge, they will grow much 

tter.. 

Wardian cases or ferneries are now in general use 
among plant lovers, as they enable one to grow a few 
ferns and other plants very readily and with but little 
attention, except to shade from the direct rays of the 
sno, Bat little water is needed after that given the 
plants when first set out; if any mould appears, the 
case should be opened for ,an hour or two every 
day. Bulbs that have made good roots may now be 
brought up from the cellar, and in six weeks’ timo 
will give.an abundance of flowers. 


Starks .AND DECORATIONS AMONG GgRMAN 
GENERALS.—The number of stars and decorations 
distributed among the leading generals of the German 
Army must be occasionally slightly embarassing to 
the distinguished bearers. The German Crown 
Prince has no less than 58 stars and crosses which he 
is entitled to wear; his uncle, Prince Charles, and 
his cousin, Prince Frederick Charles, follow next 
with 48 each; Prince Bismarck has no less than 40, 
which he may find it difficult to dispose even over 
his bread chest; Counts Moltke and Roon have 89 
each ; Field-Marshal von Manteuffel and General von 
Tresten, 32; General von Stoach has 29; Field- 
Marshal Count Wrangel, 23; General von Blumen- 
thal, 27; Herwarth von Bittenfeld, 23; Von der 
Goeben, 22; and Von Fransecky aud Von Podbiel- 
sky, 21 each, 

A Goop Movz.—The other morning a nice young 
man got into a carriage, and saw to his delight a 
young lady acquaintance, He entered with joyous 
strides, and her eyes answered his delighted looks. 
But just as he got there an elderly party walked in 
and dropped into a seat. The young man accosted 
the young lady—“ How is your brother? Is he able 
to get out?” “Oh, yes,” she answered. “ Will he 
be very badly marked?” he coutinued, and the old 
gentleman grew suddenly interested. ‘Oh, no,” said 
the fairone; “ with the exception of a few small 
marks on his forehead, you would never know he had 
had it.” “ Were you not afraid of taking it?” the 

ung man went on, wiifle the old gentleman fidgeted. 
“Not at all.” she replied; “I was vaccinated, you 
know.” The carriage seat was vacated instantly, and 
the two*innocent beings were left to enjoy each 
other’s society. 

Paris Mup.—With regard to the experiments on 
road traction and street pavements now being carried 
on by a committee of the Society, the following par- 
tibulars respecting the value of the mud of Paris may 
be worth notice, A French journal states that the 
contractors pay 600,000 fr. annually.to the munici- 
pality for the right of taking itaway. It is sold for 
manure at from three to five francs per cnbie metre, 
and thns yields a revenue of about 3,000,000 fr. Out 
of this amount the expenses of sweeping the streets 
and carting away the mud must, be deducted, The 
scavengers and other employés of the contractors are 
under the superintendence of the authorities, the 
entire staff being composed of several thousand 
persons, In 1823 the amount ‘paid for the right of 
collecting the mud of Paris was only 75,000 fr. ; in 
1881 it was let for 166,000 fr., and in 1245 it reached 
the sum of half a million of francs. i te 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 


oR, . 
A BLAVE OF OCIROUMSTANOES, 


—_>——_ 
CHAPTER LXIII. 
Foiled! in this my hour of triumph! 
Oh, ye gods! who through the darkling paths 
Of crime and sin have guided me, 
Have ye no remorse? Can ye look on 
And see me vanquished ? 

THE crowd, in a body, and as if by common con- 
sent, passed through the broad hall into the large 
dining-room, which had once borne the more dig- 
nified namo of banquet-hall. 

There were, besides the Darteagles and the few 
guests and the detectives, a large body of tenants, 
and a confused mass of servants, who seemed to 
have suddenly assumed the rights of retainers, and 
constituted an audience excited and curious. 

Lady Darteagle had hurried Florence and the 
little girls who had acted as bridesmaids in the un- 
finished ceremonial up to the ms, but when 
they had reached the corridor Florence turned sud- 
denly, and, with a calmness that was unnatural in 
its coldness and depth, said : 

*T will go down.” 

‘**No, no!” implored Lady Darteagle. ‘You are 
not strong. The hall is filled with dreadfal people; 
something terrible has happened.” 

‘* Whatever it be I am strong enough to bear it,” 
said Florence, looking before her with a fixed gaze. 
“Tt is impossible for me to remain away from— 
os t = I — og — go down.” 

y Darteagle, who knew that opposition might 
and most probably would produce what she es 
anxious to avert, gave way, and Florence, leaning 
on her mother’s arm, entered the dining-room as 
Lord Dartéagle turned round with a white, stern 
- and, thrusting his hand into his bosom, 
@6al . 


** Where—where is that woman ?” 

Emilia, well knowing that it was herself whom he 
meant, were through the crowd, which fell back, 
‘and stood before him, pale, resolute, and with an 
expression that was almost triumphant, 

Before she could s , however, Mr. Hitchem 
entered, and, foreing his way in with great resolu- 
tion and without any ceremony, stepped up to Lord 
Darteagle’s elbow and whispered something. 

Lord Darteagle turned swiftly upon him. 

“ By what right, fellow?’ he said. 

Mr. Hitchem, not at all offended, broke in humbly 
and in a low voice: 

“' My lord, 1 2”. 3 dstective from Scotland Yard. 
T bave had the case in my nands for some time past. 
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LDEARER THAN LIFE.) 


It is most complicated, and of a most painful 
nature. I—I think, if your lordship will permit me 
to make a suggestion, that, as there will be some 
disclosures of a private—I may say of a family— 
nature, that the should be cleared. My men 
will do it very quietly and with rapidity.” 

rere Darteaglo put the proposal aside! with a 
gesture. 

**No,”’ he said, aloud, “I will have no scandal 
within closed doors ; every man has my permission 
to stay. nm the doors wide. And now, air, as you 
seem to bein possession of the infamous facts, be 
good enough to inform me of them.” 

Mr. Hitchem glanced round, and, as if in obe- 
dience toa dena, Mr. Levy, who had entered, came 


up. 

“This gentleman is Mr, Levy, the well-known 
solicitor, my lord. If you insist upon the whole of 
the investigation being made in public I would ad- 
vise that this gentleman, duly qualified as he is, 
should undertake the part of prosecuting solicitor. 
Youre a magistrate, my lord ?’’ 

“Tam,” said Lord Darteagle, with a stern gravity, 
“and I will do my duty, though it should cost me 
greater pain than that which I have suffered this 
morning.” 

As he Cer he sank into a chair, and, leaning his 
head on his hand, half-concealed his face, which 
was nevertheless turned to Emilia Slade. 

This conversation was hurriedly gone through, 
and took but little time, as did indeed the whole of 
the scene which followed. 

Mr. Levy conferred for a moment with the Dart- 
eagle solicitor, then advancing to Lord Darteagle 

d, in a quiet, self-possessed voice : 

“My lord, by power of warrant procured from 
London, we have this morning arrested Horace Den- 
ville and Emilia Slade, alias Hursley, on a charge 
of conspiracy.” 

Lord Darteagle glanced up with grave surprise, 
but resumed his former position. 

“By the same authority we have arrested Ray- 
mond Hursley on a charge of conspiracy and bur- 
g with violence.” 

There was a deep murmur among the crowd, 
which swayed to and fro; a scream from the group 
of ladies at the back. 

Lord Da: le sprang up and glared at the group 
at the end of room, in which stood Raymond, 
closely Fae oneal constables. neimuasiett 

ymond — conspiracy — burglary ?”’ he 
gasped. ‘There must be some mistake !” 

“On that point you will of course decide, my 
lord,” said Mr. Levy, with all respect. “ His accom- 
plice, Luke Smeaton, is already in gaol waiting his 
examination on the same charge.’’ 


! N 
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A cry, almost a groan, burst forth from the end 
of the room, and Lord Raymond, breaking out of 
the grasp of his captors, dashed forward. 

“Tt’s a falsehood, an infamous falsehood!” he 
yelled, hoarsely. ‘This is a vile conspiracy, got up 
to—to extort money! What is Luke Smeaton 
to me ?” 

“That we may be able to show you in a short 
time,” said Mr. Levy, calmly. 

Raymond glared at him for a moment, then 
swung round to Emilia, who had slunk as far back 
as she could and stood looking from one to the other 
with frightened, shifting eyes. 

“*You—you brought all this about. You stopped 
the marriage! You idiot! you think you have the 
right! Bah! youare not my wife! It was all a 
planned thing, it was a mock marriage.” 

Emilia made a half-step forward and, as if forget- 
ful of the place and people, laughed scornfally in 
his face. : 

“ You—you are the idiot !”’ she said, “ you are the 
idiot! The marriage was a genuine and valid one! 
You were deceived, you fell into the pit you thought 
you had dug forme. The clergyman was @ priest 
in holy orders, the clerk was a qualified person, you 
p Fam the proper registry, and you are my ‘al 
husband as I am your wife, Lady Hursley and 
future Countess of Northcliffe !” : 5 

Lord Raymond fell back white and trembling with 
passion. 

‘“*T see it all!” he gasped, and turned with mad, 
impotent hate to Horace Denville, who 8 
smiling in the midst of tie detectives. 

Lord Darteagle, for whom the emotion of sur 
prise was exhausted, looked on in stern, set 
silence. : 

“ Stop,” said Mr. Levy. “ Your statement is true 
only in part. You are, however, as you boast, this 
man’s lawful wife, he is your husband; bat you are 
not Lady Hursley, and I do not think you will ever 
be Countess of Northcliffe!” 

Emilia laughed scornfully. 

“You cannot rob me of that,” she said, in- 
solently. a. 

“No, for you never possessed it,” said the solici- 
tor. “The charge of conspiracy includes the at- 
tempt of your husband and Luke Smeaton to ob- 
tain the title and estates of Northcliffe by false pre- 
tences. This man, the prisoner, my lord, is not Lord 
Hursley, but Raymond Smeaton—not the son of 
Lord and Lady Northoliffe, but of Luke Smeaton, 
commonly known as Gipsy Luke, and his wife 
Marion.” 

A thrill of incredulity ran through the room. 

Lord Darteagle still stared, but now with fixed 
regard at the trembling, white-taced impostor. 
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At last he said : 

* Your proofs ?” 

* Call Martha, the gipsy 

A lane was cleared, and the bent form of old 
Martha stumped in. She atared round fearlessly 
and took up her station. : 

*“ How—how do you know that thie thomen i 
not the rightful heir to Northeliffe?” asked Lo 
Darteagle, gem “i ” 

** Because,” sai Martha, ‘was. prese’ 
when the babes were changed, aT book ‘the right- 
ful child away in my arms.” 

A murmur ran round the room, 

. ‘Then you are included in the eonapinaey ?” said 
ord Darteagle, sternly. * 

“No, my lord, a queen’s witness,” anid Mr. Levy, 

in a low voice, 


“Enough,” said Lord Darteagle. “Where is your 


next witness ?”” 

‘ Here, in this document,” said Mir. Lewy, and he 
prodaags the box which Mr. had dis- 
covered in the ay cage 
rn F per rb the woman Mason, 
mother, and attes 
old gipsy and Seat) inches wa bdamed 
signature.” 

There was a deadly silence es Lord Darteagle 
took the paper with toombing Saad, and examined 
it, but it was broken presently oy a see 

Every eye turned to the spot it . 
and every heart bled for the mother who had been 
deceived for so many years. 

Bitter was it to that she had not only 
nourished a stranger and alien bute eseature who 
hud turned and her like a viper! 

Lord Darteagle on to the then looked 
up, dazed by plotsand counterplots the paper 
ee * he said, hosredie, “for the 

“It is sufficient,” he » “for 
count of conspiracy; but—but—the berglary ” 

‘“* There is evidence on that charge, my 2” gaid 
Mr. Levy, who seemed quite prepamd. “But I 
should not be justified in producing mere.at present 
than would be sufficient te procure a committal for 
trial.” 

“Where was the robbery committed?” asked 
Lord Darteagle. 

** At Northcliffe Hall,” said Mr. Levy. 

A murmur lond and irrepressible filled the room. 

A hiss of horror and shame. 

Lord Darteagle sprang to his feet. 

“Impossible!” he said. “I cannot—will not 
believe that man could sink below the brntes.”’ 

“* My lord, the evidence is most weighty. First 
we have the document, duly signed by the man’s 
unfortunate mother, who saw him as he left the 
room where the assault was committed, and who 
detected him despite his disguise. Next, we have 
tlie deposition of Lord Northcliffe himself, obtained 
this morning ; the earl is prepared to swear that the 
ruffian who struck him was none other than the 
prisoner, whom his lordship hag still the misery of 
considering in the light of his son. Next, we have 
in our possession the clothes which were worn as a 
disguise, and which have been traced home to him 
by the discovery of a small trinket which he had 
left in the trousers pocket. The clothes, my lord, 
he threw into the lake, which we of course had 
drigged. If this were not enough, there is the con- 
feesion of his f.tier and accomplice, Luke Smeaton, 
who planned the burglary, and was the other person 
concerned in it.’’ 

At these words the crowd, unable to contain itself 
any longer, set up a yell of execration, and pressed 
forwaru threateningly. 

But Mr. Hitchem, who had stood by with the 
calmest and most serene of countenances, gave @ 
gigoal to his men, and they closed round their 
nen and turned a determined front to the 


mob. 

** Stand back,”’ said Mr. Hitchem,,“ or I shall ask 
my lord to allow the room to be eleared. ‘The pro- 
eeedings myst not be interrupted.” 

The erowd, murmuring and gesticulating, fell back, 
and Mr. Levy gathered up his papers, and with a 
strange glance in the direction where Florence and 
the other ladies still stood, some of them orying and 
sobbing, said: 

«There is another person who ia supposed to be 
implicxted in this burglary, my lord.” 

Lord Darteagle made @ gesture, weary, heart- 
stricken, and broken-hearted. 

* Bring him in,” he said. 

Mr. Hitehem,; who had moved to the door, dis- 
@ppeared suddenly, and re-entered with a stalwart, 

ndsome man by his side. 

As he entered the crowd stared. 

*‘Tazoni, the gipsy chief!’ went round the room. 

But the murmur was broken by a cry which 
silenced every other sound. 

The mext moment Florence had sprung forward, 
and, with her eyes fixed on Tazoni’s, fell at her 


fathe~’s feet. 
He is not guilty! Oh, do not 


“No, no—not he! 
harm hia! He is innocent, he is innocent !’’ 


‘Ll owe 





Lord Darteagle fell back in his chair with a look 
of startled sorrow, and gazed from one to the other, 
from his kneeling daughter to the upright, stalwart 


man. 

“Florence!’’ he said, huskily, “ what—what— 
is this man to you >” 

“ More than all the world” she breathed, in solow 
@ voice that it reached only bis ear. “ He has saved 
my life bye fe has been a perpetual 
unbroken marty He has suffered more than 
man has a right toguffer; he will suffer more if— 
oe cannot help him} Oh, father, father, do yon 

hear? He saved my life!’ 
Lord Darteagle rose and confronted Tazoni. 
ag — aa solemn silence. 
” he “I know not whom you may be, 

bat this—this dy, my tells me that you 
have saved her life. give him 
who should have done so mueh for me, but I declare 
unhbesitatingly, and before all the world, that though 
this gad fore oes ee in my 
duty. you are a suffer wit' rest.”’ 

Tazoni ory a 


“Tam content, my lord,” he said, and his clear, 
the air. ' 


Rranes solve seemed to cleave 
of intense excitement and curiosity sat 
mpon the crowd as Mr, Levy resumed : 

“As you are aware, my lord, @ reward has been 
offered for the apprehension of this—this gentle- 


man 

The crowd started to a man at the-title and the 
<4 a it aw spoken. 

Cd will, having now been arrested, be com- 
to go before a magistrate; but I may as wel! 
lord, that there is not a ti of evi- 
whieh. emanated from the fertile brain 
prisoners Luke and Raymond Smeaton being 
worthless fabrication. This gentleman, my lord, 
is chief or prinee of the gipsy tribe, he is also 
to society in another character, that of a 


known 


There was a commotion at the back of Lord 
le then, and it was observed that Lady 
Northcliffe had advanced and was standing beside 
Florence, watching Tazoni with strained attention. 

Lord Darteagle waved his hand wearily. 

** What has he to do with—with the rest of the 
painful business?’’ he impatiently. 

* A great deal, my lord,’’ said Mr. Levy, turning 
at the same time to Lady Northeliffe with a watch- 
fuleye. “This gentleman was. seized one night, 
after a great deal of ill-usage, and carried off toa 
thieves’ kitchen in Londen. The abduetons, or the 
prime movers in the abduction, were again 
prisoners Luke and Raymond S neaton.”’ 

“Well, well ?”” said Lord Darteagle, impatiently. 

“Mr, Hitchem tracked the elder prisoner to this 

lace, and there arrested him. ving secured 

im, he was desirous of netting the younger prisoner, 
the man Denville, and the prisoner Raymond’s wiie. 
The only way of obtaining this object was to get them 
together. Tho wed answered as a lore, for, of 
course, Denville and the ledy. were enjoying their 
ill-won triumph, and 80 Mr. Hitchem has secured 
them.” 

“ Enough,” said Lord Dartesgle. “Bring me my 
papers, I will make outthe necessary committals.” 

hen he turned, pem in hand, to the group of 
detectives with the prisonara in ir midst; and 
said, in a stern, broken voice : 

“ Have you a: ing to ‘ad 

“ Yea,” said ane Denville, with a amile of in- 
solent assurance, “{ demand my release and ac- 
quittal. There is no evidence against me; there is 
aoe ‘hs bduction of th lady 

‘The charge is the abduotion o' 6 young 
known as Lurli, the ter of the Fhe queen. 
The evidence. yon hare in the depositions of 
the prisoner Luke and the coachman.”’ 

Horace Denville turned pale, 


# I—I—reserve my defence. You ‘will suffer for | he 


this-—— 

** Silence!” roared Lord le,..a8 ho made 
out his committal. “‘And you,” said, turning 
to Raymond with a pale face and repugnant eyes, 
“ean you find.one word te plead for you? In the 
presence of this—this lady, whom you have so 
cruelly deceived, in the presence of another whom 
you would have ruthlessly and wickedly wronged, 
can you say one word?” 

‘*]t’s all false,” hoarsly shouted the.craven houn: 
“a vile conspiracy! I’m Lord Raymond Hursley! 
That—that low blackguard of a gipsy, Luke, com- 
mitted the burglary, aud shall suffer for it. I 
am Lord Raymond tf 
Northcliffe. The marriage with this woman was all a 
sham! He”—poiuting to Horace Denville—“ he 
planned it all! He was well paid for it! he had 
thousands and thousands for that, and—and, other 
things.”’ y 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Levy, drily. “I would advise 
you to stop at that, you may incriminate yourself.” 

With an improecation Riymond stamped on the 
ground and beat his hands against his chest. “ Let 


arslgy and the rightful heir to | Hari 





me go ! he shrieked, “ Iam Lord Raymond Harsley— 


“Remove him,” said Lord Darteagle. “He is 
committed for trial.’”” 

At these words a ehriek broke from the white 
trembling lips, and the eowerd fell on his knees. 

“My lord—Lord Darteagle—have pity! Remem- 
ber you've known me ince a boy, remember my 


father——’ 

He paused and losked round with a wild, scared 
look. His father? t Lord Northcliffe ! 

The detectives and dragged him 
from the ground. At that moment the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard outside, and a few minutes 
afterward Lord Harry strode into the room, 
clearing @ path for himself witha heavy hand. “ My 
lord,” exclaimed, after looking round for a 
moment, and then striding up to Tazoni’s side and 
daying his hand tectingly on the other’s arm, 
“my I Iam not too late. This gentle- 
man—heis not committed for trial?” 

Lord Darteagle glanced at Mr. Levy, bat before 
that —— could answer Lord Harry exclaimed, 
with great teur : 

eek ccttew, samaieinnt be oil 
amon I am | , *” he 
hurriedly, = er and half Lord 


amount you 
like to name. I—by 4 Edemand bail!” And he 
strode up to the table @ fierce, determined air 
which had never sat 

A murmur like a sob of 
ladies’ lips ; the-erowd 

All hearts were: with Tazoni and his noble friend. 

* You are not too late,” said Lord Darteagle. 
“The gentleman has not boen committed—I know 
not with what crime he is charged.” 

“‘ With none, by us,” said Mr. Levy. “He is in 
custody on an old warrant which was executed to 
ensure his attendance here to-day; I could have 
explained more, my lord, if you had asked me.” 

Lord Darteagle sighed wearily and passed his 
hand across his brow. 

“Tf there is no evidence, he is acquitted. I can- 
not understand what motives the prisoner Luke and 
—and his son could have in abducting him.”’ 

* Exactly so, my lord,” said Mr. Levy, trium- 
phantly glancing round. “ I was waiting for that. 
The prisoner had a most powerful motive. The gen- 
tleman known.as T'azoui, tho gipsy chief, and as the 

oet, Frank Forest, is none othorthau—look to Lady 
RN ortheliffe!—Tazoni Hwrsley, Lord Northeliffe’s 
son, the rightful heir to Northeliffe !’” 

For a moment a dead silence followed the words, 


the | then a piercing scream tose,and Lady Northeliffo 


broke from Lady Darteagle’s arms and flung her- 
self upon her son’s breast. 
Lord Darteagie sprang to his feet. 
“ ye !? he exclaimed, “Lord Northcliffe’s 
son ”” 
“ Exactly,” said Mr, Levy, and in a low voice he 
idly explained all che reader is in ion. of, 
eanwhile, as the crowd pressed forward, cheer- 
ing and shousing, Tazont clasped Lady Northcliffe 
elose to him, and looked round with pale, bewildered 


fae. 

He could net grasp the wonderful revelation 
uatil his wonderias, eyes rested upon. the 
yellow face of Mavtaa, waich was wrinkled up into 
an-expression of cumuins triumph. 

Tnen he drew @ long breath, and,, 


up 
> his 
head reverently, kissed the sweet of 


Northeliffe, 
“ — er!’? he beset 4 iy 
* My son, oh, my son!” she so 
* By Heaven, this is “the most marvellous—the 


teh -day-el may dite¥: ainanlaied Tiond Hasey, 
a ee eas teed biden 


and Mr. Levy and. every,one pl 
* Didn't L say ho was a nobleman Dida’ Fy 
Heaven! if {don’t got outside! shall explode!’’: 

a dash at tne door, just as. the t 
figure of Lurli ran in, followed,,by a throng of 
gipsies, and flew to Tazoni. 


She stopped as sho saw ia whose.arms he stood, 
and gazed with startled eyes first at one face, then 


at another. 
fPazoni disengaged one. hand and grasped her 


‘“‘ Lurli, my sister!’’ he breathed. 
Lady Northcliffe took her other arm, and, drawing 
her to her, pressed @ kias on her trembling lipa, 
* You: love him-—my_son?’’ she said, 
“T lowe you! You shall be my daughter——Qh!!’ 
For Lurli had drawn buck and shrank close to Lord 


ry. 
Lady Northeliffe looked at Tazoni, then at the 
other two, and, with a smile, murmured ; 

“TI understand—I know. Come to Florence. 
Florence must see you.” And she held out her 
hand to Tazoni. 

Tazoni took it, nothing loth, and the fond: mather 
led her hero to the table. 

Lord Darteagle grasped his hand and shook it 
warmly, while tears came into his eyes. 
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Stance 13, 1878, _ THR 2 Enon Se m 468 
“This is the on oy ae gleam of gatishitie in the ing, with some that they should an the first comtioner of England prevented Lim from 
darkest Rag Ob Rie Pad came Me Tucan with thélr ories or | obeyitig the commiind in question, A similar inci- 
and ie ay, 6 | “Tazoni! Oe os sdisiatsd pg it is aaid, eek the late Lord Palmerston, 
, The villagers and sérvan part, shou’ who, upon being invited in the same way to both 
ALN % P giro gu is Plorente ?”* wad poop Y, spn net rape he pss, plied ia thé following thing Lord 
0! life, 1 G o 
i a a Falter plately ba ee ee arate, ead eo wont: | Palraerston presents his gracious duty to his Royal 


She had slipped Lamp tnnoti¢ed B: éven 
Lady le, who was absorbed M4 ath nee by 
A fat - ertcheth, 4 who Hd ae be 
room With a great deal of 
i Petey eat ore 


with a quiet smile, voted it he 
oe A agin = a eet nat ph and hopés oy tact his 
lords. mowing, 

SS me ladyship has gone into the housé. She is 


in the garden, I think.’’ 

“Come,” said Lady Northaliffe.. 4 te vt her; 
she must come with us to Northoliff he inust 
come with'us.’ 


Hand-in-hand she and Tazoni made ul way out 
of A 9 room. ei tod ait 
orénce was not in the nor i 
One of the servants, howéver, ie ak var ta | he 
gone upstairs, and Lady Northcliffe eagerly sent thé 
bald up to beg her fo come down if otily for & ino- 


In ‘# few minutes, during which Lady Northoliffo 
had asked a thousand quéstions, without waititi 
for thé answers, and kiss¢d Tazohi’s d, an 


filled his heart to cree ing by 4 thousand ‘tele 
speethes and endearments, Florénée Ganie slowly 
down the stairs. 

Lady Northcliffe weit to mest her with a breath- 
\eSs exclamation: 

“Florence! 


But ieee unable to control his inipat rice and | hearti 
lorénce’s | 


his j icy, § rang to her side and graspel 
hand, joo ing up at her eg so unmistakeable a 
rapttite ‘of love and hope that Lady Nortlicliffe, 
astoundéd, fell back in tapt silenée, 
But Florence drew back with & Grimson Angh, and 
withdrew her hand from Tazoni's p, and gtept 


dy Northcliffe’ 
ital feu sonst Gul ihe guest thn | 


burst into teats which nearly sent Tazoni mad 

Lady Northeliffe, upon whose mind flashed as it 
were & Stream of light, drew her closer to het, and 
motioned Tazoni away. 

“Go,” she said. 
Bark! They are calling for you.” 

Tazoni kissed her hand, lookéd, wistfully at 
Florence as if he could scartcly refrain ftom stiateh- 
ing her into his own atms, and ther, With filial 
obedience, strode back to the room. 

Poor fellow, with all catise of rejoiéing, le felt’ a 
sudden shock of disappointinerit at Florence’s steth- 
ing coldness. 

As Florence herself said afterwards, he cted 
her to half-marry ore man and wholly matry him i 
the same day. 

While he had been out of the room oe tate 
which had still to be got through w 
pe erformed by Lord Datteagle, Wi My. te "8 rise | 

irst, there was the acquittal of niscrabls 
woman who had fallen into tle snared atonal had 
set, for another. 

Pale; trembliig with tage and mortifivation, she 
poured out her maligrawt sploont otf all indiseritel- 
nately 

“TI have been déceived—cruclly deceived,” ste 
gaspéd. “Tam a rained Wottati ; tied for. life to a 
felon, a convict, an impostor!’ 

“You woitld have it sot” eatd Mr. Levy; gravel 
“You have brought your troublé on tour on Rahal, 
and have only your owi ad the bis"tess of your 
husband—on which you be er tral for Your 


vary” and your futare emt 
ig Ra she shir .. * Pa sitet the | Hf 
deristor B his false hame!: ft rift be aivoreed* I 
am tot--I will not be his wife.” 
mune are his wife,” sata’ My, Te trae. 


e was legal and remaiwe ‘ahd. You have tits 
foe ship’s pormissict to’ retire,” he wdtted;“ay a 
“<7 int that her présotice was distuetttl, ‘ 
gathered her shatv) closer abort her; and 
glared’s st the calm face of the solicitor. 
“a fo,” she sdf. “J will tot: remaftt! td be fh. 


autted® t but J have not done with you. “Phe worl | 


shall hear of my wrongs.” 

“ And your vilendsd,”’ eafd Lord Durteagle, bradtny 
beyond endwrance. ‘Go, and learnt what 
and, if it bé in your natare, femorad !”” 

She looked tip t6 retort witha maligtiant Steer, 
bat Mr. Hitchem quietly drew her hutid within His 
arm, and murmuted, in his goftest voite : 

“Mrs. Smcaton, let me advise you toretarn home. 

4 carriage is waiting at the door. Permit me.’” 

And so with @ politeness acted to the letter he léd 
her from the room. 

He fonnd some difficulty in getting her to the 
carriage, for the ctowd in the hall, reinforced’ as it 
was by the gipsies and nearly every one'it the vil- 


“ Leave us for a littls while. | 


| 


sight oP atin, 
ora De d atone e; with ihe od his atm, 
¢ on his 

coming 0 Me met hm and sake hands again, seid, 
aaa ok, he would fot otherwise have 
te Yop te go to etl ‘have Beéert calling |: 

for FE} evet since tat bd thei.” 
is * he wry “She could send 
then away. Tam sorty that thty should make 


80, Ppab cise, 
2 eae nee ct and = honey hard- 
they mad less,” Lord Dart- 


red ff thsy 
; ale. ‘ Go to them, my me Ber bay 


ind 
ts gone with Lot Hasty sed out some 
at ra atstidiy Tao saw that Lord Ha 


uf some 


mn 
dint wat qnconzaging the crowd; and, with eh 
Was gif of d gratitide ‘a8 Well as #elactanice, 

Otit itto tite hall. 
a teats & déep, prélongedt cheer rent the 


6 turned to speak. They only cheered the more 
Lord td Haery flung wp His Hat-and sHotted until he 


Aine oaks advantage of a brexk necessitated 
by lack of breath ow the. part of’ the crowd; Tazoni 
put ina word, 


as, I think yon with all my heart. It would 
stone if it a not throb = humble grati- 
tude for your kin dar! and for those of other 
deat friends, neat wé. They have some eanse for 
sadness to-day, therefore we should leave tiem, and 
—my gratitu ¢ will bé incteased with my thanks if 
you will all go back to the common: Lads!”— 
raising his voibe—*Colin, Jake—all of you~go 
back to ome 
_{ re not unless yous come,” was the response. 
ou forget,” said Tazoni, oop quietly. “TI 
bage.st ot, af duty t to pfctl —e jo hay A come.’ 
is !’” said a voice. 
the pb 'shee took py ery up, and some half-dozen 
sprang ght him up, and, seating him on 
the shoulders va or two we sturdiest men, carried 
himn ont of the hall, 
houting, hurrahi Boge lg J up their hats, and 
almost beside themselves raune: they carried him 
to the éamp—Lord , who made an exour- 
sion into the village, an ‘given goon instructions 
bette tet ye yond 6 Way. 


ki Pd histeuctions they wete was mani-+ 
func bya whick had been suddenly 
érected Landen Ae ‘ten’ 
Grent jrgs of ‘ale stellt A wd @ dozeh men 
told of for the pu 
Lord # iy enaghe mp the tei at aeat baad and, holding 
it above his 


oat oh 
“Long life, ome oud Phappiious to Lord Tazoni ! 
And Heaven bless hi 
bee shout of mad “telight which followed from 
nd , excited throats rang in Tazoni's eats for 
many & 


afterwards. 
He tricd te speak—to thank them. But site 
igted od iy pd as the Ge eae cheered again 


rmpetag, gow 5 i 
oats good Wel eovins ere dist tot him. 
Tazoni sprang into ato the saddle. 
ds, I will not say farewell now, for T shall 
‘ou phen the day has gone.’ 


And’ so, ttem an a flood of 
contendin emotions he Teatinned back tothe hall. 
. @ be Satine 








A theeitd ‘Boan’s, Ark.—A gener 
has, a, sch for building a steamer far 





Sérent linos—s, kind: of Noah’s. Ark—which will 
carry 10.000 people over to Puiladelphia for the 1876 
Exivbition ia. » week. without giving them a chance 
to be seasick, 

A Divemma.—Me#. Disraeli was recently engaged to 
diue with the Speaker at his official dinner,, Shortly 
after his ‘en meut he received a royal caeend 
to dine at Marlborough House the same evening. He 
consequently decided. to maké his excuses to the 





Senior, pleading a royal command;) but it is‘said 
tiv Spexker intimated that’ he could not release the 
Premier upon that plea, as he could only recognize it 


lage, had grown bold; curious, excited ari@ onthh- oa the part of the sovercign. Mr, Disraeli at once 


siaatic 


bowed to this decision, and intimated to His Royal 


The gipsies were ¢lamordus for their chief, dread- | Highness the Prince of Wales that his allegiance to 





Sat std I up gies Sarat Spee into the # 
tho athe doo we hon th culaglib 


ait. 
owe is! ‘Taxon! ‘Tusonit’ The young | f 
be) 


berger than the Great Bastern, but on altogether dif- | 


Highness the Prince of Wales, and humbly regrets 
hat a command to atterid the Speaker of the House 
of Commons prevents hit obeying his Royal High- 
ness’s previous commatd,” or words to that effect. 

Disraeli must, after all, féel highly complimented 
at the great value that is placed on his company, 
necessitating a gentle force in order not to be de- 
prived,of itand the smart thiugs he is wont to drop 
during the repast. 





HARD AS “OAK. 


BY 
J. E. Muppock. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LuorD, good, easy soul, who when he was enjoy- 
ing his cups did not care to Le troubled, waited oon- 
tentedly enough for the return of his friend: Spin- 
drel, who, under the pretence of having forgot to 
‘impart a@ message to Mary, had hurried away, But 
when a quarter of an hour had passed and Spindrel 
Was still an absentee Mr, Lloyd ee himeelf 
again, and sought solace in a second and the 
lapse of half an hour necessitated still pdtlon forti- 
tying ot the inner man. Three-quarters. went and 

én the expectant lover dallied forth in quest of the 
ffiénd who camé not. 

Though his vision was somewhat dimmed he could 
eoinprehend that whére a while ago a cab contain- 
ing his ‘inamorata had stood there was only blank 


Space now 

“U The stammered, “ thatis somewhat re- 
matkable 

Though it was not quite clear whether Mr. Lloyd 
alluded to the circumstance of the cab not being in 
other | sight; or # lamp-post which had negligently been left 
standing on the pavement, and which at that 
moment came in contact with his head. A con- 
siderable amount of reflection, with the said post 
for a support, caused the young man to ex:laim : 

a It looks very queer ; I begin to think I have been 
80) ” 

By the time that he had arrived at this very philo- 
sophical conclusion a great vessel was ploughing her 
Way out to sea, and many miles lay between him 
and the woman he had hoped to make his wife. 

“T’ve beon sold,’’ he iterated, pulling himself to- 
gether, and standing straight ap, “I’ve been sold, 
that’s clear. Spindrel has some move on, there’s 
no mistaking that. But I protest against practical 
joking, I doreally. It’snot pleasant. I shall tell 

pindrel so in sttong terns when I seohim. I feel 
hurt, my feelings are wounded. I must havea con- 
solihg draught.” 

And so the young man staggered back to the hos- 
telvie he had a litvle while ago {qaitted, and sought 
for Letiie in strong ‘‘ Bourbon,” and his perseverance 
was rewarded, for ere an hour had gone he had 
fowid that which he sought. 

The day wore on and night came, and grew old, 
and the anxious ears of Mt. Holmsood were not 
greeted with the knock at the door he listened for. 
= éleven; and twelve were chimed, still she came 
no 
Then urieasiness crept into the man’s heart, and 
when “one” boomed solemn and startling in the 
still night air the uneasiness gave place to fear. 
This is strange,” he murmured. ‘ What can be 
keeping her? She went out with Lioyd, and he 
knows that I object to late — for her. Surely 
no accident can have happened.” 
Then he went out into the “itele garden in front 
.of the house, and walked down. to the gate, and 
strained his eyes with peering up and down the 
‘road; bat no human figure was in sight. He re- 
tutued t6 thé honse; te come out again in a few 
tifnutes with the same result. And so, backwards 
and forwards, he went for hours, and the gray light 
wad ereeping up the sky, and his eyes were heavy, 
ee liis face wan. 
ees morning had fairly dawned: his sus- 
become uubearable, and in spite of his 
and blackened countenance he put on his 
hat ‘and went out, walking until he eoald gota 
'yehivle; and then driving to Mr. Lloyd’s residence. 
Mr. Holmwood's inquiries élivited the fact that that 
estimable young gentleman was asleep in bed, having 
been brought home in @ very helpless condition but 
afew hoursago. The servant having failed to arouse 
her master, Mr. Holmwood repaired to the bedroom 
to essay his powers. Butin spite of vigorous shout- 
ing; hard rolling, lusty shakings, long and strong 
pulls of the hair, and various other means and mea- 
sures, young Mr. Lloyd still gave unmistakable 
nasal evidence that he was perfectly indifferent to 
the efforts of his would-be father-in-law to restore 
him to @ sense of his mundane existence. A copious 


mse had 
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shower of cold water, however, squeezed from a 
sponge had a better effect, as the gentleman thus 
treated inquired, in a dreamy tone: 

** What the deuce is all the row about ?” 

While a second application caused him to sit bolt 
upright, and exclaim : 

“By Jove! how it rains.” 

When he had sufficiently recovered his normal 
condition of comprehension so as to understand that 
a visitor was in his bedroom, and that that visitor 
was the father of his Mary, he rubbed his eyes in 
astonishment, and pushing back his well-damped 
locks, he said : . 

** What the deuce is the matter?” 

“Matter! Surely you don’t need to ask that 
Where is my daughter ¢” 

The question had almost an electrical effect on 
Lloyd, for he sprang from the bed, exclaiming, in 
real alarm : 

“You don’t mean to say that she hasn’t been 
home!’”’ 

“Ido mean to say so, and, more, it strikes me 
forcibly she will never come home again.” 

As Mr. Lloyd performed his toilet he recited the 
events of the preceding day, giving his visitor a 
succinct account of all that had occurred up to the 
time of Mary and Spindrel going away, and after 
that things had got hazy, and he couldn’t remember 
much more, though he told his listener that he had 
searched everywhere for the runaways, a state- 
ment the worth of which the said listener easily 
estimated. 

As Mr. Holmwood gathered that Spindrel had 
taken Mary away his heart sank within him, for he 
knew that all his hopes were atan end now, and 
that he had been, notwithstanding all his vigilance, 
checkmated. Something of a real sorrow smote him 
at the same time as the thought took shape that 
his girl, his child, for whom afterall he did possess 
some love, was gone, never perhaps to return, and 
that he stood alone now in the world, abandoned, 
unloved, forsaken. But this softened feeling 
quickly gave place to a thirst for vengeance, ter- 
rible and sure, and he made a mental vow that he 
would satisfy it. 

Mr. Lloyd having got into a fit condition to walk 
abroad, he and his companion went forth, though 
the precise purpose in doing so was somewhat dif- 
ficult to define, only that they had a kind of hazy 
idea that they might possibly find the runaways, 
But they did not ; though they wandered hour after 
hour, though they went from place to place where 
Spindrei was in the habit of frequenting, though 
they gave information and descriptions of the fugi- 
tives at the police-station, though they telegraphed 
down the line to several adjacent and important 
towns, nothing came of it. And so the furnished 
house might be sold by auction, the marriage settle- 
ment and agreement of allowance torn up, for the 
scheme had fallen through, the game was played 
out. 

While the searchers were searching, where were 
they for whom they searched ? 

One, a young girl, fair and beautiful, was on the 
blue ocean, and the man, world-worn and reckless, 
was sitting by a grave, in a quiet, dreamy church- 
yard in a remote village. Tall trees waved their 
boughs over the resting-places of the_ sleepers, 
and the sunlight fell im strips, and gilded, 
tombstones. Peace and rest were around, A 
gentle wind sighed softly, there were the songs of 
birds, the smell of flowers in the air, and quietness 
such as only a spot like. that could offer. But the 
heart of the man was restless. The grave by which 
he sat was a neglected one. The grass grew long 
and rank over it, and in and out flitted grasshoppers 
and tiny lizards, scintillating like jewels in the 
sunlight. But the sitter saw them not. Hig head 
was rested on his hands, his eyes fixed on the stone, 
that was crooked, and covered with gray moss. It 
was @ plain stone, withouta single bit of ornament, 
and it bore the impressively simple inscription: 
‘Sacred to the memory of Mary, who died 18-——, 
aged nineteen years.” This:is what the sitter was 
gazing at, and through it to the far-away past 
long ago, when there were love and happiness in 
his breast. Long he sat, and the sun faded, until 
there floated on the still evening air the hymn of 
the choir as they practised for the coming Sabbath 
in the tiny church. Thenhe rose. His eyes were 
very red. He had been weeping. As he reached 
the gate he turned and gave one last, lingering look 
at the grave which he had not seen for so. long and 
which he might never see again. And drawing 
a long and plaintive sigh, Uumiah Spindrel left the 
spot—perhaps a better man. 

» * . 
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A fortnight has passed. Fourteen days with all 
their changes, their marrying, and giving in 
marriage, their happiness and misery, their goodness 
and crime, their births and deaths. It is night, 
starless and cloudy. There is a wild wind up in 
she heavens, and it is driving the scud along in mad 
scurry. Itis a picturesque night, for up in those 
airy heights a little imagination may shape the 









flying clouds into the most fantastic forms. There 
is a castle built on a beetling orag, beneath which 
laves an angry sea. There are lights in the castle, 
for they can be seen shining through the windows. 
Suddenly a shrill blast whistles along, and the 
building is in ruins, the pieces flying off at tangents. 
Anor a huge bull rushes forth, pursued by a man- 
moth bull-dog. The dog oartaben its object, the 
bull bends its head, and the dog is goné, tossed out 
of sight. Now there ia a ship in pride of all 
her sails ; afew minutes, and are blown away, 
masts go by the board and she is a wreck, sinkiug 
out of sight in an invisible ocean. Again « mighty 
giant is tussling with a mannikin, until the giant 
bomnlon in pareeth event by the — pares 

is antagonist. en flying dragons, . 
strange trees, ichneumon, ichthyolite, “Yohthyo- 
saurus, uncouth men, impossible women. On such 
a night the sky is a wonderful eidoscope, ever 
changing, ever varying, and full of astrangeimazery, 
weird, fantastic, solemn, beautiful. 

seers, eo meet rae Ogle, sad tale 
peeps ugh rents in clouds, an 
into being pin ee. on the earth which neither a 
Fee, ® ae a Wiertz, nor 2 ae bon could 
typify. speed across the streets, they spring 
up the Monee. they rush along the roofs, they come 
and vanish suddenly. 4 

It is a wild night, a mad night, an awful night. 
For the wind is beating the waters, and the waters 
are beating the strong ships floating there, and there 
are consternation and horror and death upon the 
deep. And this boisterous, frantic wind is revelling 
in the streets and squares and alleys and courts, 
and byeways of a great city over which the spirit 
of sleep has spread her wings. It is catching up heaps 
of dust and sending them along in great spiral 
columns, shattering them at last against the houses, 
until the.air is thick, palpable. It is rattling at 
the windows with the fury of a giant in baffled rage, 
It hammers at the lamps, it blows out the lights, it 
rushes down the chimneys, until old people and 
young children startle in their sleep, moan and turn. 
Itis a daring, reckless, shrieking, howling,passionate 
wind, which cries, ‘‘ Woe to that which stops me!” 
It blows death in and death out, for it batters many 
a good ship to matchwood and blows away out of 
the great city stifling smells and reeking effluvia. 

Few people care to be out on such a tempestuous 
night, or rather morning, for big bells and little bells 
in every part of the great. wilderness of bricks and 
mortar have just announced that one o’clock has 
come and gone. 

But along a seemingly interminable roadway a 
solitary pedestrian is making his way ; a tall, broad- 
chested, powerful-looking man, but he is bent now, 
as he slowly forges ahead against the great blast, 
which seems trying to keep him back. His coat is 
buttoned across his chest, he wears a large wide- 
awake hat, which is battened down to prevent its 
heing blown off. In his hand he carries a heavy 
stick. 

Following him, sometimes almost parallel, stalks, 
or appears to stalk, a figure. It moves quickly, 
silently. Is it earthly or spiritual ? shadow or su 
stance? It is really difficult to tell at times. But 
substance it is, beyond doubt now, for it comes in 
contact with a. stone, and the noise made thereby 
causes the pedestrian to look round. But he sees 
nothing. The pursuing figure has vanished into 
the darkness thrown by a huge pile of buildings. 
Strange that the “inconstant moon” will insist 
upon peeping out more frequently now. Better that 
she should hide her light, but being of the feminine 
gender she has all the curiosity os pede rem | to her 
sex, and so she watches that lonely pedestrian and 
the figure that follows him. 

Presently he reaches the loneliest part of that 
lonely street, a spot where many a horrid crime has 
been committed, and where the very stones cry 
aloud for vengeance against the spillers of blood. 

As the pedestrian reaches this spot the pursuing 
figure darts out a few paces, and then quickly 
vanishes again, but not before a sharp report has 
rung out, there has been a flash of fire, a wreath of 
smoke that is caught up by the wind and hurried 
away anywhere—anywhere out of sight. And with 
that flash and wreath speeds forth a bullet, finding 
its billet in the body of the lonely man, who ‘utters 
a ory that is instantly smothered by the gale, throws 
up his arms and falls back, his hat rolling in the 

utter. 

The moon peeps out brighter than ever for a mo- 
ment, then hides her face in horror behind a mighty 
mass of black cloud, for she has looked upon the 
blank eyes and the stony face of Uumiah Spindrel, 
who is shot through the heart and is quite dead. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

Back to pleasant, smiling, wealthy. over- 
crowded En Saieowhies freedom is ie 
and where social barriers which separate class 
from class are so strong that they have defied the 





ravages and changes of centuries ; where Soneless 
and the cot stand side by side, and yet the high and 


































as the forgiveness was f: 
hands were laid blessingly on tie fair young head, 
something of the old childlike look of beauty and 
innocence came back into the face, that look which 
had enslaved Robert Aineleigh’s heart almost from 
the first moment he had beheld it. 






mighty draw a cordon around themselves, and 
any but the blue-blooded to penetrate the = 
circle were worse than death ; where the labourer is 
looked upon as a soulless animal, fit only 
frppad out of all fein. sed all heart and al) 
umanity by the great whirring wheels of capital— 
England the happy, the miserable, the wealthy, the 
verty-stricken, the free, the slavish—England 

© parodoxical. 


pa 
The little house in Camden Town which has so 


long been under a cloud of sorrow emerges now to 


of happiness. 
The stricken mother looks up smiling, and 


through her tears gazes with pride on the daugh 
he oot at her feet Praying fe ysted 


for forgiveness. 
aif captive have just 


bert Ainsleigh an 


arrived, 

Faithful to his promise he has brought back the 
stray sh to the fol d th i 
ray 2 Biba ‘old, an ere is joy in the 


Why should the meeting between mother and 


daughter be described? A dullard indeéd must he 
or she be whose imagination cannot 


ture. 

If Mary Holmwood, through her hardness and 
obstinacy and strong will, 
others, her own heart had been wrung cruelly, tor- 
turingly. And as she pressed her head upon her 
mother’s breast as she poured out her repentance in 
& passionate flood of tears she proved that if she 
had erred she had done so blindly and wilfully, and 


draw the pic- 


brought suffering to 


reely granted, as the mother’s 


Robert lost no time in proclaiming to his friends 


that he had found his intended bride, and that as 
soon as the necessary arrangements were made the 


would take place. 


marriage 

A few, very few, people affected to sneer at the 
match, and 
prepay? nnd connexions shold be so spiritless 
as 
a disposed perso: 


wonder that a young man with 


w himself away on sucha girl. But these 
‘ é ms were mostly those who 
been disappointed in Mr. Ainsleigh’s will. 


Amongst those who ily welcomed Mary, and 


Sook beg 80 her 'bepomy on mig {a mother, was Miss 


mple. 
Tf ever woman wiped ont an error by long suffer- 


ing and almost ceaseless tears that woman was the 


unfortunate housekeeper. She had never been her- 


self —_ that — ar = ghaey, nad it had 
so preyed upon her at she rapidl 
aged. Her face P got 
w 


was furrowed, her hair had got 
Ah! “how she welcomed 2ack Robert, her boy, as 


she called him, and how she prayed his forgiveness 
ood bw { having maligned 


his bonny, beautiful be- 
Another person who soon became warmly attached 


to was Ethel Hetheridge, 


On their first meeting this young lady kissed 
= Holmwood very warmly, and said, as. girls 
will say: 

“Oh, darling, I am so very glad to see you. You 
know it was always capeoeed that I was to be 
Robert’s wife, but I am ever so sure that you will 
make him a far better wife than I, won’t yon, dear? 
Feyatberys| you know we shall be sisters; won’t that 

nice ?” 


_On Miss Holmwood expressing surprise at this 
bit of news the gushing young lady continued : 

“ Of course, esse hs on't know—you have 
been away, so I must ou. You see Mr. Charles 
Eldon—you know Mr. Eldon ?—well, he pretended 
to fall in love with me ever so much, and at the 
same time Robert’s brother William, who:a I have 
known since we were all little children together, was 
quite jpraking his heart about me. One day when 
we had gone for a boating excursion up the river 
Eldon actually Soopnens me, and I accepted him. 
I thought him such a duck of a fellow. Heigho! 
ee rrephor mg ges hyped know their own minds. In 
a little while I felt quite sure I should never like 
Mr, Eldon for a husband, He is such a great, 
Peng Pectiecn vous And = ag he pores made 

8 people do. He was always 

pape some agonising. yey problem, 

nearly turning my brain, or me long ex- 
planatory lectures about cause and eek. ae ex- 

ini ing in the world and out of the 
world by what he was pleased to term ‘‘ natural 
laws, governed by immutable rules.”” Well, you 
know dear, he was so awfully clever that I positively 
got frightened at him, and the result was he resigned 
all claim to me in favour of William, for he said he 
didn’t think he was intended for a husband. 


William is an awfully nice fellow, and lets me do 
with him just as I like, and whatever I say he is to 
do he does it. He is quite an obedient, good boy. 
i has spoken to papa, anditis 
and we are to be married soon.” 
this news was communicated to xobert, 


settled, 
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he laughed heartily, and expressed himself as 

being not at all wacpetent, for Eldon was cut out 

for a bachelor, ang it would be a pity to oppose 
nature. 

As for Eldon himself, he stood all the “ fire” that 

his merciless friend inflicted upon him, remar: 
that it was the first mistake of the kind he 
made in his life, and it would be the last. He was 
at a loss to know what young fellows wanted to get 
married at all for. Wives were simply bores, and 
as for children—well, they were insufferable. 

Robert reminded him about the little fable of the 
fox and the grapes, but Eldon only granted and said 
it would not apply in his case. , 

“You see,’ he went on, “I got an idea into my 
head that I wanted armenoat to look after me, to 
keep my tobacco jar well filled, my pipes dusted, 
and otherwise make herself gen y. useful. 
thought that I had found the kind of person I 
wanted in Miss Hetheridge, but that young lady 
evidently wants some to look after her. In 
fact, wants one who will be a kind of dry nurse to 
her. Moreover, your brother William considered 
that I had cut him out, and I retired from the con- 
test with the best grace I could. You know the 
quotation ‘ Virtus in actione consiatit.’” Having 
given you a detailed account of the affair, please 
let it come to a dead letter. Arcanum cela.” 

Although Eldon displayed a good deal of non- 
che'anc¢ in telling how his first match had been 
broken off, it is to be doubted if in the depths of 
his iron nature there was not a little wound which 
disappointment had made there. But at all events 
he was stoic enough not to display that he was 
affected with any heart-pain, and his smoking 
apmtite did not suffer in the least. i 

As day by day went past, and lengthened into 
weeks. so grew and strengthened, if that were pos- 
ela the love of Mary Holmwood and Robert Ains- 

eigh, 

Now that that blight which had fallen so fear- 
fully and cruelly on her young life had been swept 
awny she grew in beauty as she grew in wisdom. 
She had passed through the fire and been chastened, 
scourged a little with the “‘ whips and scorns of out- 
rageous fortune.” 3 n 

Bat her highest aim now was to be a loving, duti- 
ful, and faithful wife to the man who had proved 
himself so true and honourable. 

Sometimes when they sat together, and talked of 
the future, she would murmur ; 

* Ah! Robert, in the old days I boasted that I was 
28 hard as the sturdy oak, but you found a way to 
my heart ; you have subjugated my will and made 
me soft and yielding as the pliable wax. 

**T will fasten on this sleeve of thine— 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine.” 

As her engagement to Mr. Ainsleigh became 
known amongst her mother’s relations, which it 
speedily did, it was astonishing the magical effect 
the news had. 

Those who had studiously held aloof now became 
anxious about the health and welfare of Mrs, Holm- 
wood, and expressed themselves highly satisfied 
that ‘‘ dear Maryv’’ had been so fortunate as to be- 
come the betrothed of a gentleman of Mr. Ains- 
leigh’s position. 

d very soon the mother and daughter found 
themselves reinstated in the station they were fitted 
to occupy by the very people who had cast them 
forth and neglected them, while Mary’s uncle, the 
colonel, who was anxious, as he said, that the family 
dignity should be kept up, portioned his niece with 
a really handsome dower. 

Robert Ainsleigh, notwithstanding his fortune, 
determined that the medical education his father 
had given him should not be wasted. 

The hereditary spirit displayed itself, and he 
shrank from the idea of an idle life. He therefore 
made arrangements with an eminent west-end sur- 
geon for a partnership in his practice, and this being 
satisfactorily settled, the wedding-day was fixed, 
Thetwo weddings, that is Robert’sand William’s, 
were to take place at the same time and place. 

William and Ethel were peculiarly fitted for each 
other; he was submissive, she commanding. The 
height of his ambition was. to rise about eleven, 
have breakfast at twelve, luncheon at three, dinner 
at seven; so live a life of absolute ease, for as he 
expressed himself, he had a liver “that unduly as- 
serted itself,’’ and which from his mode of living 
youlé be likely to assert itself till the end of the 
chapter, 

The height of the lady’s ambition, on the other 
hand, seemed to be to possess a horse perfect in all 
its points, and to have a boxattheopera. As these 
young people would be wealthy, there was no cause 
atall why both their desires should not be fully 
aon Robert opened his dail 

ne morning as Robert opéned his dai rs at 

the breakfast table his eye was ach ma ok “A 
Terrible Tragedy.” It was an extract from a Cana- 
dian paper. The gist of :t was that a man and his 
Wife, who had been performing atone of the theatres 


sm tn night. From the evidence of the people 
with w they lived, it appeared that they were 
in the habit of doing this ye A nightly. The 
woman was terribly jealous of husband, and ac- 
cused him of having shown undue preference for a 
ung English lady who was formerly a member of 
scompany. On the night in question they both 
seemed to be under the influence of liquor, and from 
words they got to blows, which culminated in the 
woman stabbing the man with a carying-knife 
which lay on the table. / 

Though medical assistance was immediately sum- 
moned, the unfortunate victim of the women’s fury 
rapidly bled to death. The name of the deceased 
was Adolphe Rubini. The miserable wife was at 
once arrested, but during her incarceration and on 
being brought to trialshe behaved so strangely that 
she was ordered to be examined by competent 
medical men, who pronounced her to be umistakably 
insane, and she was at once transferred to a lunatic 
asylum. Robert did not read this without some 
emotion, and a sigh of pity. Though he felt that he 
had been wronged by this unworthy couple, his 
generous nature freely forgave all faults, and 
could he have mitigated the condition of the un- 
happy woman how gladly would he have done so. 

For obvious reasons he did not communicate the 
intelligence to Mary, though for a day or two it 
caused a slight shadow of gloom to rest upon him, 
so that she anxiously inquired if anything was the 
matter, But he calmed her fears by an assurance 
that it was nothing important as far as he was con- 


cerned, 

The wedding-day came at length, bright, warm, 
and clear, It was early spring, the snows and ico 
of winter had all gone. The earth-land was waking 
up after its long torpor during the dreary months. 
The grass was springing; there was a gerenity in 
the atmosphere, a freshening glow, a new inspiration, 
as it were, of life. There was a presence of deep 
joy upon all things; the bursting buds, the carolling 
birds, gave token of the new life that was stirring 
in the great heart of nature. Two birds went forth, 
radiant, happy, beautiful. Yet how different in 
their dispositions. Ethel Hetheridge was a silly, 
thoughtless butterfly, while Mary Holmwood was a 
pelocleet jewel, and full of wisdom beyond her years, 
And yet both these young hearts were deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the responsible step they 
were taking in life. The weddings were grand 
affairs. There were carriages, and servants, lovely 
bridesmaid, and beautiful flowers, There were 
cheering crowds, and merry bells, a sumptuous 
wedding breakfast, and costly presents. ‘ 

As Robert Ainsleigh took his seat in the carriage 
beside his beautiful wife, as they started on their 
honeymoon, she laid her head upon his breast and 
murmured : ‘ 

“Oh, my beloved husband, my heart is fall of a 
great love, and a speechless prayer that I may bo 
worthy of you, and be a true and honourable and 
dutiful wife.” 

He kissed her and said : 

* Darling, you will.” 

That was his answer. : 
They spent their honeymoon in one of the quiet, 
picturesque little villages by the sounding sea, in 
southern Italy. But Ethel and her husband pre- 
ferred the whirl and bustle of Paris. 

By his father’s will Robert was to retain the 
possession of Ainsleigh Hall, and when their trip 
had ended he brought his bride back to this dear 
old home of his childhood, which from top to bottom 
had been renovated and cleaned and brightened 
under the rsonal superintendence of Miss 
Whimple. illiam took a house in a fashionable 
quarter bordering on Hyde Park, and one of the 
prettiest and most daring riders to be seen in the 
row was Mrs, Ethel Ainsleigh. Here the last act 
closes, the drama ends, and the curtain should fall. 
But we will let an interval of a few years pass, and 
take one more peep at the characters who have 
piayed their parts in our story. 

What do we see? There is happiness in Ains- 
leigh Hall, happiness undimmed by a single cloud. 
Robert has risen to a proud position in his profes- 
sion, and his services are eagerly sought by the 
wealthy and the great ; but by him the poor are not 
forgotten. In one of the squalid neighbourhoods of 
the east he has established a dispensary and here 
one day a week the eminent physician spends his 
time giving gratuitous advice to the sick and help- 
less. The poor bless him, they tell him that his 
kind and genial face is a “ glimpse of sunshine’’ to 
them; and little children come in twos and threes, 
often in dozens and scores, and struggle to cling to 
his coat-tails and receive from his hands the tender 
and encouraging pat on the head. 

And he loves these little children. To him it is 
exceeding great reward to be their idol. In hisown 
home there are the joyous shouts and laughter of 
children — his children — bonny, curly - headed, 
bright-eyed little things. And Mary, the happiest 
of wives, the happiest of mothers, reigns a queen, 





for some time. had quarrelled on returning to their 


her adored husband, who is king of her heart, 
And Miss Whimple, who is inthe sere and yellow 
leaf, and in whose face still linger traces of that 
great sorrow which came when poor Stephen died, 
never tires in sounding the praise of this most ex- 
cellent of wives, 

Eldon, who is still a bachelor, as he is ever likely 
to be, is @ constant visitor at the hall. Hoe is as 
grim and stoical as ever, and still smokes with the 
persistency of a true Dutchman. His greatest plea- 
sure is toromp with the children; they call him 
Unele Charlie, and he allows them to climb up his 
knee, to search his pockets, to pull his hair and 
beard and do much as they like with him, while 
it would seem as if he spent a considerable portion 
of his income in buying them presents. 

“You know, Charlie,’ Robert will sometimes 
say, jokingly. “a wife is a mistake, and children 
are insufferable and there is no such thing as fate.’ 

The answer is invariably : 

“Look here, old fellow, I can stand your satire, 
for [ama pachyderm.”’ 

In that other home the contrast is striking. There 
are children there, but they are weak and sickly, 
with none of the boisterous mirth and laughter which 
are so conspicuous in their cousins. Ethel has grown 
very stout, and her temper is almost unbearable. 
His wife’s faults don’t seem to trouble William very 
much. He isas lethargic as ever, and seems to be 
constantly dozing. He sees his children seldom and 
his wife still less. Eldon sometimes goes there, but 
not often, and when he does William has but one 
topic of conversation, and that is dyspepsia and 
liver complaint, with all their varying symptoms. 

* * * 


There is yet one more charactor in our drama 
whose end must be chronicled. Far away Reginald 
Holmwood lies upon his death-bed—the bed being a 
collection of a few dirty bullock skins and rags 
heaped togethor in a miserable hovel. The man for 
some time had been connected with a body of miners, 
but his dissolute habits had caused thers to sever 
their connection with him. From that time he was 
scarcely ever sober, his days and part of his nights 
being spent in the village public-house. The end 
came at last ; he was picked upin the little street in 
a state of helplessness and carried to his dwelling— 
the hovel mentioned above, 

He awoke in a state of fearful frenzy, his brain on 
fire with the body-and-soul-destroying drink, and the 
oom in his blood was sapping the last frail props 
of life. 

Bending over him is an old woman, one of the vil- 
lagers, who is administering some drops of medi- 
cine, and seated on a bench upon which are bottles 
and glasses are several rough miners, who seem in- 
different to the awful scene. 

The dying man, who has been still for some 
minutes, suddenly utters a shriek of agony, and with 
his eyes almost starting from his head he cries : 
“Wash it away! wash it away! It’s blood— 
blood! Uumiah Spindrel’s blood! Keep him back, 
I say! He freezes me with that look ; his eyes glare, 
he clutches at me! Oh, have you no pity? His 
blood is on my hands, and they will never come clean. 
Help, help! Spare me from this agony! Pity— 
mercy!’’ 

The miserable man sinks back exhausted, and tha 
miners, who have stopped in their carouse as the 
awful words fall from the parched lips of the dying 
sinner, resum9 their conversation. 

Presently Holmwood raises himself on his elbow; 
and with his other hand seems trying to beat off 
some imaginary enemy. 

“ Will no one take him away?” he cries. “His 
blood flows from that wound, where the bullet en- 
tered, and it never ceases—it flows on and on in a 
great stream, and now it becomes a sea, andl am 
sinking into it. Oh, save ma, save m3!” 

He utters a cryof horror that makes even the har- 
dened men at the table start. Then he falls back 
like a lump of lead, and the soul of Reginald Holm- 
wood has gone to the bar of the Almighty Judge. 
THE END. 








Tue Frozen Mines or Coivrddo.—These re- 
markable frozen mines are described by Mr. R. 
Welser. One of them is the Stephens Mine, at a 
height of twelve thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, in Clear Creek county. At a 
depth of from sixty totwo hundred feet the lode 
or vein of silver ore, as well as the surrounding rock, 
was found to be frozen solid. ‘There are no indi- 
cations of a thaw summer or winter; the whole 
frozen territory is surrounded by hard, massive rock, 
and the lode itself is as hard and solid as the rock. 
The miners being unable to excavate the frozea 
material by pick or dri!l, to get out the ore, found the 
only way was to kindle a large wood-fire at night 
against the back end of the tunnel, and thus thaw 
the frozen material, aud in the morning take out the 
disintegrated ore. ‘his has beeu the mode of mining 





tender, loving and gentle, ever submissive to 





for more than two years. The tunnel is over two 
hundred feet desp, aud there is no dimiuution of the 
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frost; it seems to be rather f ” The 
writer cannot aceount for the occurrence of this 
frozen mass so far underground, except on the hypo- 
thesis that the frost penetrated to that depth during 
the glecial epoch, and has remained there ever since. 
It could not have found its way thither from the out- 
side while th: region was subject to any such climate 
as now prevals there. 

Tue Avert Srarue.—The casting of the statue 
of the late Prince Consort (to be placed under the 
dome of the Albert Memorial fa Hyde Park) is com- 
pleted. The figure is seated in a chair of state, and 
is of colossal size, being fifteen} feet in height from 
the base to the crown of the head. The artist, the 
late Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., fortunately for the 
nation, completed the model before his death, The 
casting was most successful, The statue would have 
been completed some months since but for an uafortu- 
nate accident. The workmen were removing 4 
portion of the mould, weighing some twenty tons, 

rom one part to another of the foundry, when 
chain broke, and the vast mass fell to the grouad, 
thus destroying the labour of months, and at a loss 
to the founders ef nearly 400/. Fortunately ne 
injury was done tothe men. The statue now ouly 
requires the final cleansing, and the public will soon 
be able to see the statue fixed in its final resting-place. 

Hich Waces anp Ienorance,—A barrister of 
the West Riding says that out of 2,463 prisoners 
committed during the last quarter only 18 can read 
and write well, 1,186 imperfectly, and the rest ean 
neither read nor write, or ean read only. Mach of the 
increased physical degradation exhibited may doubt- 
less be traced to increased drunkenness, arising from 
high wages combined with this low state of education. 
Seeundly, the report states that the increase of 
prisoners during the last seven years ig nearly one- 
third, or from 6,638 in the year 1868 to 9,078 in 
1874; and it proceeds to state that “the committals 
for drupkenpess alone are nearly trebled, and form 
74 per cent. of the total increage of prisoners. So 
long as the present high rate of wages continues, and 
the improvideut habits of the people lead them to 
spend so large a part of their earnings in driuk, 
there is no hope of any diminution of the number of 
committals to prison.” 

How Brrps Exist In WinTsr.—The very inte- 
resting article recently respecting the margh-tit 
feeding npon some insect living ip the small branch 
of willow reminds me so much of a similar half-hour 
spent in watching this most useful class of birds, 
that I feel sure you will like to hear of it. Instead 
of the search for the iuseet; however, being in a 
willow twig, it was amongst the ox-galls so plenti- 
fully infesting the oak trees for the last twenty or 
thicty years, and which must do a great amount of 
damage. I saw four of these little birds busily 
occupied in pecking away at these galls, generally 
succeeding in splitting them and devouring the con- 
tents. I was curious to know what they obtained 
after so much tronble, and found, upon gathering a 
few and cutting them open, a small white grub was 
in the middle, rolled up as round as a ball, about the 
size of a hemp-seed, and under the tree a large 
quantity of the fragments of the gall were scattered 
a' out.—R. T. 

JAPANESE “Powper Tra.”—According to the re. 
port of Consul Robertson on the trade of Kanagawa, 
“powder tea” is esteemed a great luxury by the 
Japanese. This tea, of two kinds, known -as 
“kiocha” and “usucha,” is made from very old 
shrubs selected from the best grounds or plantations, 
Great care is shown in the mode of storage of this 
particular kind of tea, The leaves are placed in tin 
or white metal jars, which again are enclosed in 
wooden boxes, and packed with a certain quantity of 
common leaf, This preserves the scent and flavour 
fora long time. When about to be used for drink- 
ing a sufficient quantity is taken out of the metal 
jar, placed in a small hand tea-mill, and slowly 
groundinto a very finepowder. This powder is then 
removed with a feather and placed in an air-tight 
jar, Boiling water is then got ready, and when just 
at boiling-point about one quarter of an ounce of 
powder is put into a teacup, and boiling water poured 
on it to suit taste. The whole is then rapidly stirred 
with a bamboo stick, especially made for the purpose, 
until a good froth is produced, when the tea is ready 
for drinking. Much ceremony is observed in the 
driuking of this particular tea. 

A Horst Curgp oF A Broxen Lec.—In the ear'y 
part of October last Admiral Houstoun, J.P., of Sis- 
singhurst Place, was out for a drive with his carriage 
and pair of horses. When opposite the residence of 
Sir C. Oakeley, at Fritteuden, the horses shied at 
something in the road, and one of them, a favourite 
bay mare, broke her leg, fracturing the pastern bone 
of the off fore leg. With much difficulty the mare 
was got into the stables at Frittenden House, and 
those present advised the admiral to have the 
animal killed Instead, however, of doing this, Ad- 





miral Houstoun immediately despatched a weer wd 
to Mr. William Bason, veterinary surgeon of 
place, and on his arrival at the stables he skilfully 
reduced the fracture, and under his careful treatment 
the favourite mare has continued to progress most 
favourably. A few days since the animal was on- 
abled to walk from Frittenden to her own stall in the 
stables at 5S urat Place, where she will be 
carefully tended by her gallant and kind owner, who 
doubtless is much p with the care and attention 
bestowed on the case by Mr. Eason. 


p — 
THE SHADOW OF THE STORM. 


o> 
CHAPTER III, 

In @ handsome hotel in the most aristocratic 
atreet of the Faubourg St, Germain sat two middle 
aged geatleman in earnest conv So. much 
engrossed were they that it was only now and then 
that they reached for the slender crystal wine glasses 
standing on a little marble-topped table between 
a though the wine glowed there like « liquid 
ruby. 

One was a tall, stately-looking man, whose broad 
forehead and eagle eye well became the rich dress of 
heavily embroidered velvet, the diamoud buttons, 
3 costly laced ruffles which bespoke his high 
rank, 

The other, though apparelled with still greater 
magnificence, seemed out of place, looked more 
inferior and insignificant for his elegant surroundings. 
He was a small, thin, exceedingly plain-looking man, 
and his small black eye windoreh reatlessly from one 
object to another. One could read upon the face the 
narrow, contracted, selfish soul which dwelt within. 

This last was the Count Languedoc, and his com- 
panion was the Marquis De Borri. 

Both countenances showed signs of anxious solici- 
tude, 

“T can hardly trust myself to believe it, De Berri,” 
said the count; “yet every one with whom I con- 
verse is filled with the same apprehensions. The 
mobs certainly increase every evening, aud what will 
be the next act of this accursed Assembly one cannot 
ssy. If I werethe king— 

“Thank Heaven you are not, Languedoc; if what 
I fear come, it will be quite bad enough to bee 
marquis, or @ count.” 

The count shuddered and cast an apprehensive 
look around him; yet he exclaimed, haughtily: 

“The vile rabble! I would send the National 
Guards into the midst of them. I would bura Paris 
itself before I would submit to-them.” 

* Alack! it is more difficult to:execute than we 
imagine. The state of all financial affairs is terribly 
embarrassing. The poor king yields almost before 
they demand, and yet they clamour more loudly with 
every added day. I believe the Assembly meant tlie 
best at the commencement. You know La Fayette 
approved. But one cannot always tell where the fire 
you venture to kindle will spread. I own I am pain- 
fully anxious. I would like to have Edward mar- 
ried to your daughter at once. It would be a safe 
pretext too for getting out of France. They should 
make a bridal tour, aud what more natural than for 
us to accompany them? I tell you, Languedoo, six 
months from now France will not offer us a safe 
asylum. I am certain bis majesty is filled with alarm, 
and I know the queen is quite frantic with her desire 
to escape to Austria before actual revolution takes 

lace. 

“Why, De Berri, you fairly chill my blood. You 
don’t imagine the infamous creatures will dare lay 
impious.hands upon their majesties?” 

“ An infuriated populace will dare anything; the 
taste of blood maddens. [ hopeI am wrong, but I 
foresee days of terror and nightsof horror. What I 
urge is that we both secretly secure as many valu- 
ables as possible, consummate this marriage at once 
aud reach Austria or England, where we can be io 
safety and watch the progress of events here,” 

“IT am willing, I am sure, I will write at once 
to prepare Lady Felicie, and in a week's time we 
can set forth. Have you spokea with your son?” 

‘He will be in readiness,” replied the marquis, 
though a cloud crossed his forehead. “ But, hark! 
what is that wild uproar ?’’ 

The count, turning pale, threw open the nearest 
window and leaned forth, 

Fierce imprecations, wild shouts, and deafening 
yells came floating with the breeze to the quiet 
street, : 

* Another mob!” exclaimed the marquis; “let us 
throw on some coarse cloaks and go out a little nearer 
to the tumult.” 

Their horror and consternation may be imagined 
when they fuund the streets filled with a vast crowd 
of men, armed with pikes, muskets, and artillery, 
rushing frantically towards the royal palace. 

“Good Heavens, Languedog, I little imagined that 








very limb the count followed 
noble friend, and he eat with him through the dreary 
boars that followed, and listened with mingled 7 4 
and terror when the news of the proceedings of 
mob came, telling how, on that memorable Jane eve- 
ning, the flerce crowd surged against the 
gates until they were thrown open, and the rade feet 
went bounding over the rich floors into the royal 
presence, how poor Louis put on the red cap pre- 
sented on a nous emblem of what was to 
follo w eventually—and while his heart throbbed with 
disgust and fear assumed « playful good humour to 
appease the wrath of the crowd ; how Marie 
Antoinette forced her quivering lips to smile 
graciously, aud with her own fair hands distributed 
ribbons and may branches to the lawless mob, while 
her ey aa seemed dying within her with wild 
forebodings. 

“De Berri, you are right; while we have the 
say we must escape,” exclaimed Languedoc as he 

tened tothe frightful recital. 

“I wish Edward were here; where can he be?” 
exolsimed the marquig, auxiously. ‘Such lawless- 
ness reigns triumphant to-night; that nodeed would 
be too dark and shaweful. And the boy is filled with 
such fiery courage he would bring upon himself the 
rage of the mob.”* 

He rang the bell, and inquired of the pale, 
frightened looking servant for tae young marquis, 

“He went out a long time since, to the club I 
think,” was the reply. 

The noble father went to the window and looked 
out anxiously, with his face pressed against the 


ne, 

Hasty steps without, and voices drew his atten- 
tion, and he turned around just as the door was 
flung open, and the young marquis entered, accom- 
aw y a tall, erect, dark-eyed man in plain citizen's 
clothing, 

The Ree uttered an exclamation of alarm when 
he saw the disorder of his son’s dress; the satin 
vest torn and soiled with dirt, the velvet doublet 
fairly in shreds, his fine ruffles torn off; his whole 
appearance that of one who had been at the mercy 
of an unscrupulous hand, 

‘Good Heavens, Edward, where have you been 2” 
asked the father. 

‘In the clutehes of the mob,” answered the youth; 
“and you may thank this good man, this worthy 
citizen, that 1am here alive. He rescued me at the 
risk of his life, and brougut me here in safety.” 

“Howean I thank you enough?” cried the mar- 
quis, gratefully, turning to the grave-faced stranger. 

“You have no need to thank. I would not see 
an innocent man torn to shreds by a blind mob 
much more such a gallant youth as this. I trust 
he has learned a lesson, and will remain indoors 
at the next rise of the people,” replied the stranger, 

uietly. 

“Rise of the people!” exclaimed the Count Lan- 
guedvc. “I call that a very mild term for the in- 
famous actions of to-night.” 

“The wrongs of the down-trodden were infa. 
mous; it is not unnatural that their cure should 
be violent likewise,” was the calm reply. 

But the speaker’s eye was searching over the 
count’s face. 

“This is but the prelude to a convulsion which 
will shake all France,” added he; “let those who 
have tender beings dependent upon them hasten to 
secure their safety,” 

“ But, monsieur, you must allow me to repay you 
in some way for this inestimable favour,” persi 
the marquis. “Ihave wealth, let me share it with 

ou.” 

The stranger smiled disdaiufully. 

“Very much I fear it will avail you little, noble 
marquis ; rank and wealth have hitherto held sway ; 
the time isat hand when they will be worse than 
dross 5 they will have weight to sink you into destruc- 
tion. : 

“ At least tell me your name,” cried young Edward, 
eagerly, that I may know you when I hear brave 
things of you.” 

He smiled eagerly. 

“Tam known among the rabble, as you eall the 
commen people, by the sobriquet of tiie Gray Falcon 
—if I had any friend he would call me Emile,” 

“You have made one true friend at least,” said 
young Edward, warmly, “andif the tables did not 
seem just now slightly reversed I would prove it to 
you.’ 

The Falcon, as he bad called himself, smiled be- 
nignantly upon the handsome youth, as he extended 
his vend, 
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“T shall not forget you. We may yet meet 
again, If you are again in danger, demand to see 
me.” 

Edward wrung his hands. 

The stranger drew it away, bowed hastily, and 
vanished. 

“Go and attend to your toilette as @peedily as pos- 
sible, my son,”"said the marquis, “and then return 
hither. I have an important matter to lay before 

” 


you. 
Edward looked down laughingly at his dilapidated 
attire and vanished, Le 
appearance { Yount n- 
to the chamber him by the 


ee a 

Felicie at once, mean to 
as possibile. 

The open, ingengous face of the youth elouded 


over, 
“@b, father, that is odious, J con't 
coda heh oR eo tao 
Les yuot,i pray wee : 
The ingen d . 
“T have Seale coor Mimen Tero acknowl, of 
the winning tomy heast a wife to share 
life. 1 vant bo otbarwig than etaaad ve 
threst ‘me Hike a eral ted 


on, Am 
have seen this idee) im real lif 
are already engaged ?" was 


“Ob, no,” replied the youth, hastily, “ end yet it 
is none the ions paleielilarase te cockgulipaurhter 
of Copmt Languedoc ip the of what 1 had 
hoped some day to find and win.” 

‘Nonsense! it is all moonshine, Lady Felicie 
has been kept in atriet retirement on aecount of some 
whim of the countess. Ret S hone am Seats pos ont 

; 


an ia- 
to 


the artists and lunatics. ou have not agen Lady 
Felicie, how then can you object to her?” 

The proud young lip curled. 

“Lean very wellyimagine what Count Languedoc’s 
daughter must be.’ 

The marquis cou!d uot refrain from laughing, 

“That’s where the trouble lies, is it? Foolish 
boy! the girl is the image of ber mother, and she 
was ove of the most exquisite creatures I ever saw ; 
though since her marriage she has grown strangely 
stately and reserved.” 

“ Tf she was an angel, J believe I should desert her 
when she was coolly presented to me for my wife,” 
answered Edward, impatiently. 

* This is mere perversity,” exclaimed the marquis, 
severely. “I have taken ;ains to learn that Felicie is 
@ aweet, Jovely,.amiable girl, just the one to assure 
your happiness; otherwise, much as I desire the 
anion, I should not have risked destroying your 

of mind by an uncougenial partner, 1 have 
not said much about it, because I hoped the agree- 
able surprise would ensure your falling desperately 
in love as your ideal would require. But, Edward, 
I insist upon your fulfilling the contract.” 

The youth was drumming with his fingers on the 
marble slab of the table. 

“le there is no help for it then,” said he. 
Andina moment he added, pettishly, ‘1 wonder why 
that eagle-eyed Falcon couldn’t have left me alone. 
It would have been well over by this time, and the 
marriage would have been securely out of the ques- 
tion then.” 

“ Bdward,” said the marquis, angrily, ‘“‘ you try my 
patience too severely. When all think, or plan, or 
act is for your happiness aud advantage why will 
you persist in ingratitude?” 

“'L don’t mean to vex you, mon pore, but I do wish 
he wouldn’t fret yourself so much in planning, but 

ve me to be happy in my own way.” 

“ When you have seen Lady Felicie you will thank 
me for my firmness, and beg my pardon for your 

impatience of control.’’ 

The son gave a low, incredulous whistle, then, see- 
ing the grieved look on his father’s face, he held out 
his hand with sudden contrition. 

* Pardon your gracelessa son, mon pére, I will try 
to swallow my distaste—I will try and meet your 
wishes.” 

“There speaks my noble boy. Heaven bless you, 
Edward! If I did not feel.so confident of its securing 
your welfare nothing should tempt me to urge it 
upen you. And now alter your exciting adventure 
you must need rest, and the night is far spent. Good 

ht, my son.” 
ward returned the parting words, and went off 
to his own rooms. Not, however, to sleep. He 
despatched the valet he found gazing with knowing 





eyes upon the rent clothing to his own room, and, 
drawing up a chair to the tray of refreshment in the 
little saloon opening from the bedchamber, settled 
himself for a comfortable hour of self-communion. 

“ Well,” souttered he, in a very tragical tone, con- 
sidering that he at the same moment stripped from 
the stem @ cluster of luscious grapes and selected 
with care the finest orange in the basket, “the die 
is cast. I have sealed my own fate instead of resist- 
ing stoutly as I had d but mon pére had on 
ae ryt nr look i 

elicie, here’s to your health, and the hope that you 
won't hate me half so much as I am tempted to 
detest you.” 

He down the and indolently began 
to an orange; bat at that moment a rustling 
of the heavily brocaded window-curtalns startled 


im, 
He turned at once. 
aside, and the tall, 


- They were gathered 
@tect figure ofthe Fala erg from the recess. 
“W. ! orfed: ard, repressing the little 
3" cecum 7° pee Semen 
sbstantial 
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a bn ae gnd-M you choose I will order 
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ore you.” 
his tend in calm refusal, and, taking a 


“You are right. You are a reformer, a Jacobin, 
however,” he continued, not without a shiver. 
But he added, frankly, “Well, had not acccident 
made me one of the nobility I should have been one 
too. 
am companion smiled and bent eagerly toward 

m, 

“You have sympathy then with the downtrodden 
people? you acknowledge the justice of their claim ?” 

“In some measure. The old laws were horribly 
grinding, the former system intolerable for the vie- 
tims, and demoralizing to the nobility, who became 
tyrannical despots in spite of themselves,” 

* You rejoice my very soul with these noble senti- 
ments, coming as they do from the only scion of a 
proud old family whose every interest demands that 
that he should uphold the ancient régime. I read it 
on your face that yours was asoul magnanimous 
enough to acknowledge the sing of your ciass. Oh, 
indeed, you have only hifted at the truth. Ground 
down indeed! Why, nature may have bestowed all 
beneficent endowments, accident or a rare gene- 
rosity may have allowed the grandest education, the 
soul may have expanded, the heart widened, the 
mind exultantly seized hold of the countless treasures 
of science, and yet, be the mana peasant by birth, 
some narrow-minded, stinted nature, some dwarfed 
semblance of manhood born into the nobility, can 
trample him into the dust, heap untold insults upon 
him, seize from him every right of humanity. And 
can any one marvel that "es is heaving at last 
with righteous indignation? Woe, woe unto the 
oppressor! Woe, woe unto the tyrants! France is 
awake—she is shaking off her chains!’ 

His breast heaved, those wondrously luminous 
eyes flashed in sternest wrath, the cheek paled, the 
lips quivered in deep agitation. 

Edward was profoundly affected. 

* And yet,” said the latter, sadly, “ will not the 
vengeance fall upon innocent heads? Whose is the 
individual wrong? The king is certainly ready to 
yield anything; that is required of him. Iam sure 
he would glady remedy the evil if it were possible. 
The true wrong lies far into the past—how will it be 
righted except upon deeper crime ?” 

The Falcon sighed. 

“ You are something in the right. I confess that 
it troubles and perplexes one. Yet must it not be 
expedient for a class to suffer rather than for a whole 
people to go on in misery, especially when that class 
is on the side of oppression and tyranny ?” 

The youthful marquis could find no satisfactory 
reply to thie question, and he evaded it, therefore, by 
shrugging his shoulders and saying, in a serio-comic 
way: 

“This is an extremely agreeable conversation for 
@ fellow who has been buffeted about by . the 
canaille once to-night, and who was doing his best 
to forget it and not have his dreams turned into a 
nightmare.” 


withstand it. Lady | a» 





True; but there are times when we had better 
forego sleep for a while, and thereby secure 
future tranquillity. I confess I did not mean to 
digress at all from the subject which brought me 
here, but your own words induced it. I wish to ask 
you a few questions. You can enswer them at your 
own discretion.” 

“Thank you for your gracious permission,” 
answered the young marquis, haughtily. 

The Falcon’s eye did not blench from his sudden 


fT thought you acknowledged that we met as man 
to man, soul to soul, not as marquis and peasant, 
Tt was so at least when I tore you from tle clutches 
of the mob.” 

Edward coloured with shame. 

“You are right,” said he. “Say on, I will answer 
you if it be possible,” 

“You are betrothed ‘to the daughter of the Coun- 
tess Languedoc, if I have heard aright?” 

“I suppose so,” answered Edward, discoutentcdly, 

“From what I heard you soliloquize I judge you 
are not particularly delighted with the arrangement.” 

“ Exactly the case.” 

“But the lady herself—has she been taught to 
love you? Are her affections eulisted ?” 

**T am sure you have come to the last person likel 
to give you a correct answer to that question. t 
have never seen the lady. I know nothing-about 
her sentiments.” 

“ Why do you dislike her ?” 

* Bevause I'am expected to marry her, aad be 

she is the daughter of Count " 
“You do not then admire the count’s character ? 
Edward gave another expréssiye shrug of the 


d#houlders, 
that I do.” 


“T cannot 
“ What did the count say after I le,.Gid ne altnde 


‘bo any previous knowledge of ne?” 

Edward opened hic =. M4 

“I do not remember he alluded to you fn any 
way. 

The stranger gave a sigh of velief, and remained 
for along time in profound silence, evidently busy 
with his own thoughts; then, suddenly raising his 
head, he said: 

“Young man, Lady Felicie is the daughter of the 
countess; there is not a trace about her of the 
hateful Lauguedoo blood. You will love her—you 
cannot help it. But it is not of that I would speak, 
I wish to warn you. ‘he scene of to-night may be 
repeated with more frightful colouring any time, at 
any hour. Heaven alone knows low the flames will 
burst forth. Be chary of such bold words as you 
used to the mob, and, if the worst come, demand to 
see the Faleon, Show this and they will stay their 
hands.” 

As he spoke he laid upon the table a smail carved 
piece of wood representing a falcon in the act of 
swooping upon its prey, with several mystical signs 
and letters on the base. 

“T thank you for your interest in me,” said Edward, 
“and only hope the time wili come when I can 
reciprocate the favour. Yet I own I am puzzled why 
you single me out for such a favour.” 

“For your own sake a litile, for another's & 
great deal, I will leave you now undisturbed. Good 
night.” 

“Stay, let me see you safely to the entrance. The 
servants might molest you.” 

He smiled meaningly. 

“Did I not tell you that servants were no longer 
to be trusted, especially Parisian ones? ‘hose who 
admitted me will give me free egress,” 

And waving his hand he vanished, leaving the 
young marquis deeply affected and somewhat 
nervously melancholy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MEANTIME at the Languedoc Chateau as the days 
went on the excitement increased concerning the 
mysterious digger who haunted the little forest. 

M, Pierre made an ostensibly thorough search, 
and ended by declaring if such a visitor actually 
came it must be that it was by supernatural means. 

The countess apparently accepted tiris decision, and 
the spot was.givena very wide berth when necessity 
compelled any of the peasantry to approach ‘lat 
locality; while the servants at the chateau grew 
perfectly frantic with terror and could not be induced 
to leave the mansion after sunset for any purpuse, 
however urgevt, 

The count’s arrival was anxiously looked for by 
all except M, Pierre, who for reasons of his own was 
extremely delighted at the unexplained delay, But 
neither the count nor any courier nor message came, 

* Felicie,” said the countess, energetically, one 
afternoon when the whole household had shown 
signs ‘of demoralization, “this will never do; we 
must find some means to lay the ghost or discover 
his mortality. Ibegin to despair of your fathet’s 
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return, and M. Pierre is either purposely indifferent 
or egregiously stupid. Have you courage to ac- 
company me on a secret visit to the little forest? 
We must work so adroitly that no one will know 
we are absent from the chateau.” 

Felicie looked up into the calm, courageous face 
with a smile, although she shivereda little. 

“Ob, yes, mamma; I can go anywhere with you. 
And I feel convinced M. Pierre is at the bottom of it 
all, But cannot you take Jeannot ?” 

**No, my love, we can trust each other, but how 
much farther we can trust our confidence one dare 
not affirm. We shall be sure of a secret investi- 
gation if we go alone. I apprehend no danger, for 
‘we will endeavour to keep from sight; and [ shall 
take a brace of the count’s pistols with me—you 
know I am an excellent marksman. If we be 
molested I shall not hesitate to use them.” 

Felicie reached up to kiss the grave, calm face. 

“Ab, ma chére mére, you can be so grand and 
stately when you choose. I wonder if our beautiful 
Austrian queen is any more royal in her bearing. 
Who would think of the Countess Languedoc set- 
ting forth on such an errand ? What would my father 
pay p” 

“He cannot reasonably be angry when he has 
left me alone in this contingency with no safer pro- 
tector than M, Pierre, 1 confess his absence alarms 
me. But for that peremptory prohibition of his I 
should ride to Frejus and consult our friends there. 
Bet the extraordinary state of the whole country re- 
quires utmost caution, and undoubtedly he can judge 
better than I of the danger which menaces us all, 
therefore I prefer to abide by hisinstructions. What 
time does the goblin usually appear ?” 

“Just after sunset—a suspicious hour for a ghost, 
but indeed the epparition had a most supernatural 
Jook. I am afraid your courage will evaporate as 
mine did.” 

“We shall see. Give no hint of our intentions to 
Victoire, but te]l her you will not need her assistance 
for the evening, not even for disrobing. I will keep 
@ watch on the rear entrance and you must give 
strict surveillance to the front. Itis important to 
know whether M, Pierre is in the house or not be- 
fore we leave.” 

“How calmly you arrange matters! Dear mamma, 
Tam certain nature meant you for a heroine; you 
shame my trepidation.” 

“Summon up your fortitude, my love, I beseech 
you, for I am vitally interested in the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose, I havean uneasy consciousness 
of a brewing tempest, and if it be possible I wish to 
ascertain in what quarter to mistrust treachery,” 
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“If you remain undaunted I shall be sure to keep 
my courage.” 

“Go then, my love, to prepare a warm mantle, and 
we will take our dinner upstairs,and the moment 
the tray is removed we will slip away nnperceived 
into the garden, from which it will be easy to steal 
across the lawn, since none of the servants venture 
out after sunset,’ 

As they had arranged, the countess and her 
daughter slipped through an unfrequented corridor 
and reached the balcony, from which a long flight of 
steps descended to the garden, and while the whole 
household believed them sitting quietly in the little 
boudoir, as was their custom after dinner, they were 
speeding along across the park, holding each other by 
the hand, while the evening shadows gathered thickly 
around their pathway. 

“Mamma,” whispered Lady Felicie as soon as she 
found breath, “M. Pierre may have seen us as we 
crossed the terrace,” 

“No, my love,” answered the countess, triumph- 
antly, “From my retreat in the rear I saw him 
emerge from that long-unused door under the portico ; 
he locked it carefully behind him, and stole along 
through the shrubbery like « guilty creature. He 
had something under his arm, too; he has half an 
hour at least advantage over us, but I hope to dis- 
cover something concerning his movements before 
we return.” 

“ And you are not afraid?” queried Lady Felicie, 
in a trembling voice. 

“ Ah, my child, does not love for her young make 
the tigress fight desperately against fearful odds? 
Will not the gentlest and most timid of the brute 
creation dare anything to protect their offspring 
from menacing danger? I have an instinctive fear 
that peril is at hand ; for myself I should be little 
alarmed ; for your sake, my Felicie, I am ready to 
brave anything.” 

Lady Felicie pressed her hand warmly, but she 
still trembled. 

*T am not sure but Iam more afraid of M. Pierre 
if he discover us than the ghostliest ghost that was 
ever seen.” 

“He is the more dangerous person certainly; 
but we will not be seen. You said Jeannot put you 
into a place completely screened with vines. Can 
you find it again 2” 

“Oh, yes; keep hold of my hand, mamma, and I 
will lead you thither.” 

They passed on the rest of the way in silence, 
walking very swiftly till they reached the low un- 
derbrush, and keeping as much as possible in the 
shade of the trees. 
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Felicie drew her breath more quiveringly as they 
gained the woods, but went on steadily to the 
same retreat into which Jeannot had introduced her, 

They were scarcely settle’ there before the crack- 
ling boughs announced an approach. 

The two watchers held their breath, and peered 
forward. 

The same dark figure with the shovel, the slow 
pace and weird accompanying light—this time it was 
passing into the wood. 

The countess, holding her daughter’s han‘ firmly, 
stepped out from her hiding-place as soon as it had 
passed a short distance beyond them. 

Lady Felicie hung back a moment but obeyed 
the somewhat impatient command, whispered cau- 
tiously: 

“Do not spoil all, Felicie ; come with me or I shal) 
follow alone.” 

“Oh, mamma, suppose it turns round and sees us?’ 
returned she, in the same suppressed voice. 

‘“*T cannot help it ; I will know who and what it is; 
but the sbade on this side will prevent our detevtion 
if we step cautiously.” 

And the heroic countess trod lightly on the mossy 
bank, taking care to avoid the drier and more rust- 
ting pathway, and left her daughter to follow behind 

er. 

The luminous circle in which the dark figare 
walked was their guide, for as they advanced the 
gloomy darkness deepened. It paused at length and 
was stationary for a few seconds. 

The countess, holding her pistol with desperate 
firmness, on, to the utter horror of Lady 
Felicie, who dared not, however, remain behind. 

Nearer and nearer to the mysterious figure ad- 
vanced the two noble ladies. 

Lady Felicie’s heart beat suffocatingly, but the 
countess compelled herself to be sternly calm, when 
just as they seemed to reach it—lo! light, figure and 
all had vanished. 

There wasa broad rift in the dark canopy of leaves 
above them, where a mighty monarch of the wood 
had been stricken from his place by a lightning’ 
stroke, and the starlight and pale radiance of the 
waxing moon shone down, dissipating a little of the 
darkness, 

They could see the trunks of the trees, wwe black 
shadows cast on the ground by the huge limbs above- 
and it was very evident there was no louger present 
the tall figure of the mysterious guide they had fol- 
lowed thus far, 

The countess stood motionless, petrified with 
astonished diemay. 

(To be continued.) 
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ONLY COUNTRY LOVE. 
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“Christmas Before and Behind the Curtain,” 
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— 
CHAPTER VII. 
For, if doubt were not, 
ose sore shafts spare not, 
Large life would care not 
For death’s poor hour, 
Seeing all life’s season 
By love’s sweet reason 
Made wise in his eyes would seem a flower. 


So they parted, these two—Muriel Holt and 
Wynter Leigh—and for them it is scarcely too much 
to say the whole face of nature was changed. 

For them there was a new meaning in the | 
of the birds, for them the bees gathered somethi 
sweeter than honey in the wayside flowers, for them 
the bubble of the brook was a song of love, and the 
sun. revelation of some divine benevolence whose 
end and aim was peace and happiness. 

Muriel, with that silent joy which the heart feels 
when it has met its mate, trod lightly home and 
entered the threshold, a woman, with a woman’s 
passion and pa Her father looked up as she 
entered and nodded came thinking grew 
more beautiful every day, and counted her in his 
heart well worthy to be the mistress of the house. 

Wynter Leigh tramped home, most of the way 
bareheaded, his heart full of love, the very air 
odorous with it, the landscape itself smiling 
hopefully and encouragingly, and his own steadfast 
mind teeming with his new idea. 

The old woman who acted as housekeeper was 
nearly startled by the sunlight on his face, and 
quite so when, in a higher tone than she had yet 
heard him use, he said : 

“Dame, air me a change of things. Iam going 
on a journey to-morrow.” 

Then he drank his draught of ale, took a crust of 
bread and a sliceof cheese in his hand, and tramped 
off again, looking every inch an English yeoman. 

Everything about thé farm was t, or, if not, 
with a word or with his own hands he set it right, 
then strode off to his sheep and hi by 
his old shepherd, said in his curt, kindly way : 

“William, I’m north to-morrow. Have you 
any message to the village folk?” 

“ Nowt, I thankee, Measter Leigh,” returned the 
old man, gratefully. “ It’s like thee to think o’ me.” 
Heaven speed thee, Measter Wynter, on every path, 
aorth or south.” 





(THE FARMER'S ANGER. | 

“ Amen!” said young Leigh, with that simple 
reverence for the blessing of the aged which wins 
reverence for itself in return. 

“ May an old servant ask what takes thee north, 
maester? Is it cattle?” 

** Ay, rather more important business of which 
I'll tell you all in good time, Old Will. Look you 
after the sheep, though I know you will do that as 
if they were yourown. We're fightinga hard fight, 
Will, but we'll conquer.” 

“That's like you, Measter Leigh,” returned the 
old man, witha flash of enthusiasm. “Thee looks 
brighter totes than [ a’ seen thee since that dark 
day. You be brave and strong, and I don’t fear the 
fight, not I, hard tho’ it be. And so good-night, 

easter Leigh.” 

“Good-night, Old Will,” saidthe young master, 

tly but heartily, and away he went, looking at 
is sheep from right to left of him with regardful 


eyes. 

Early in the morning his light dog-cart rattled u 
the avenue with him, and Muriel Holt, from behin 
her curtain, saw him cast a long, eager look towards 
the spot where, unseen, she stood, taen lift his whip 
hand to his lips. 

Though no one else could have understood his 

as a caress, she read it aright and flushed and 
thrilled all through with the answering leap of 
love, and could not find voice for a moment to 
answer the stentorian tones of Farmer Holt calling 
her to administer the breakfast. 

** Leigh’s started off early this morn,’’ he said, 
rs his face with his large red handkerchief. 

“© Yes,’ said Muriel, behind the urn. 

“ Ay, an’ my g as happy asa young throstle. He 
was whistling, I think, which isan uncommon gay 
thing for him. Wonder where he’s gone ?’’ 

“T don’t know,” said Muriel. 

“No, I doan’t suppose you do,” retorted her 
father, innocently enough, though the remark made 
Muriel e. “ He’s as close as a badger to hisown 
men, ’tisn’t like you’d know, my lass. Isn’t that 
young Jaffer there ? Why don’t the oaf come in? 
Come in, Jaffer!” he roared, nodding at the boy’s 
face framed in the window with a grotesque grin. 

**Come in,” said Muriel, more gently, opening the 
door as she spoke, 

“What is it—a letter?” she added, as Jaffer, 
having ventured beyond the threshold, paused irre- 
solute, staring at the table, and grinning violently. 

“ Bes, Miss Mur’l.’’ 

** Whost for—I ?’” asked Farmer Holt. 

**It be for you, farmer,”’ said Jaffer, with a most 
appalling guffaw. 

man it me then; the lad holds it as grip as a 
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But as Jaffer, who had no doubt been earnestly 
admonished to take care of the epistle, seemed re- 
luctant ad ny with it even to its rightful owner, 
— took it from his hand and passed it to her 
ather. 

“Hem!” growled the farmer, after reading it. 
“From young Alf; obliged to go to London to seo 
one of them lawyer thieves. Something the matter 
with the will, and the rascals want to pluck him— 
they’ll do it if he shows a feather they can lay hold 
of ; trust the lawyers for that! What's this at the 
bottom? The lad can farm better than he can 
write, Heaven be praised! Readit, you lags, for if 
I’m not mistaken there’s your name amongst it.’’ 

Muriel took the letter and read out the illegible 
scrawl. 

** Ask Miss Muriel not to forget me if I am com- 
pelled to remain away for a week or two.’” 

“ Ah! ah!” laughed the farmer, not ill-pleased. 
“ That’s the way the wind blows, is it? You can 
write him back. ‘Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” lass, and set the boy’s mind at rest.’” And he 
laughed again, awakening a terrific echo in Jaffer, 
who, though quite in the dark as to a joke, enjoyed 
it none the less as far as the laughing went. 

Muriel hid her embarrassment by cutting a huge 
slice of bread and bacon for Master Jaffer, and 
setting his cap on his head, which she knew would 
otherwise remain uncovered until he got home, 
started him off by leading him to the door and whis- 
pering : 

* Good-bye, Jaffer.” 

The farmer then said : 

“T’ll just go up to the Howe, and see that things 
are straight—it’s borg: Gang, ne pew G and you may as 
well come along too, lass, and look after the fowls.’’ 

Muriel ros, and together they started off. 

All the way Farmer Holt expatiated on the wealth 
of the Howe and the excellencies of its youn 
master, and once, as they approached the awkwar 
corner, he stopped, and raising his stick pointed to 
it with some inaudible remark, which he did not 
repeat, ae Muriel, breaking silence for the first 
time, asked him to. 

The preceding night she had several times re- 
gretted that she had prevented Wynter Leigh from 
coming to her father and asking for her openly and 
without delay. She had called herself hard names, 
cried even over her “‘ unmaidenly conduct,’’ but now 
she knew that she had acted rightly, for herinstinct 
told her that her father had set his heart upon her 
marrying the master of the Howe. 

In five days Wynter Leigh returned. 

The dog-cart met him at the nearest station, 
which was six miles off, and brought him back as 
quietly as it had taken him. 
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Muriel did not know that he had returned until 
later in the evening, when, going to the milking, 
she met him face to face at the corner of the 
avenue, 

It was the first time they had met since that 
eventful night, and for a moment they both stood 
silent and moved, showing her emotion AK a 
sudden flush and as sudden a pallor, he by a quick 
eager light in his expressive te aud a tremor of 
the lip. 

She gave him a hand, | without a word, 
though his eyes “my he 
pressed it, relinqui it 

She saw him a8 down to and non) ‘old 

could sit beaide lids Seater, and hear 


“ ‘hy, 
be 


OP fo, no,” anil the oldman 

9 yon woes were doe a goat 

the “wo mn f I found in 
been faveur-beg- 


? 


smile, 
ert 


Tine sed tn ion half-inored a- 


lous! 
* Ves, I, ” 


ald Jonah’ 
Pgh i yo old man “A zeg’lar 


Wall, nein: Wyvtan—lome 9 ata” 6 
sand pounds, ant -aee ‘has done it.” 
“Tm 4 nen believe in most ‘straordinary 


things in on man, simply. 

“Yes, ae ‘ain to believe it was pride, 
Will—Leigh pride, 
ifI lend you the money?’ he said. ‘Well, the 
Leighs should uphold the name in a strange place. 
There’ s the money. Go and do it.’ 

* Three thousand pounds!’’ repeated the shepherd. 
“Tt’sa miracle, Maester Leigh, and he'll repent 
him and kill himself.’ 

Wynter Leigh laughed. 

“ And now, Will, for the modus operandi, or, in 
other words, the way in which the thousand 
pounds are to raise a Leigh from the bottom to the 
top of the hill. This is good pasture, but in bad 
condition, you know. It’ We no use grumbling at the 
bad; best turn it to ee , 80 I'm going to feed a 
bundred prime cows, Will, and go in for milk.” 

* You don’t say so!” exclaimed the old man. 

**Yes,’’ said Leigh. ** Yesterday I signed the 
contract to supply one of the large London milk 
companies with so many gallons a day, come good, 
come ill, and to pay a penalty in hard coin if 1 

iL 

The old man threw up his hands. 

“ Maester Wynter, you beant doing anything 
rash ?” he breathed. 

“No, Lam but putting into practice a favourite 
saying of yours, Will, ‘nothing venture, nothing 
bave.’ This three thousand pounds, turned into 
cows, will yield me @ large proiit, and then——” 

He stopped, looked towards itubywood, and set 
to whistling. 

The old man gazed up into his face and caught 
the direction of his eyes. 

Affection makes even old eyes sharp, and the 
little ones of the old man grew dim with sudden 


tears. 

“* Maester Leigh,’ he muttered, ‘‘ Heaven speed 
thee whate’er thy path, whether it be cowa or con- 
tracts, which latter I don’t understand.” 

W. nter Leigh smiled. 

hanks, Will ; and now for the sheep.” 

And, with a return of his old earnest, alert way, he 
went through the flock. 

The reader may feel rather surprised at Mr. 
Leigh’s eudden communicativeness, but, though he 
would scarcely have owned it to himself, he had an 
object in making a confidant of Old Will. 

Old Will was a favourite with Muriel, and he 
secretly hoped and believed that at their next meet- 

the old man would, without betraying his con- 
ce, tell her enough to easure her of his earnest- 


The same motive, or one of a similar nature, led 
him up to Old Goody’s cottage that evening, 
oe ort ap pny himself a weloome by aug Su cheng 

a e of wine occasionally and in his 
kindly fashion to Jaffer. — 

To-night he sat tert the old bench beside the door 
and drank in birt bebe: detailed account of 
Miss Murial’s ts, manners and virtues, 


to which i tad, wilh sepmmusenibta artfulness, led 








the conversation. He could not in honour see her 
and talk to her. The next best thing was to see and 
talk to one who had seen her sweet face and 

her dear voice 7 a few hours before. 

So — he sat listening with all his heart and 
ears to petty details which to other but pte 
might ye seemed trivial, snapping up 
sidered trifle that bm ger pent to beautif Mariel 

alligator and thinking 
P ae eed Mvikloobs rooned his 
game. 
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summons ‘ed to wane & from the aristo- 
cratic lungs of Mr. Vandike, who, very much out of 
breath and otherwise discom: , Came up, wiping 
his face with an immaculate 4 oo 
“ By Jove! Me. Holt, how you beng I saw you 
pedal d dy =A lane and tho T should eateh 
you up easily, but ced long stodee put me to shame. 
Awful hot, isn’t it?” 


“ It’s uncommon healthy hot,” retorted the farmer, 
who was not in the humour to relish fashionable 
edisatiges “It’s ripening the eorn, if that be 
a 

“ Ah, just so; excuse me, I’m not up to farming; 
and—and—by the way—can you give mea minute 2” 

** What am I doing now?” asked the farmer, not 
rudely, but with simple astonishment. 

ad Eh—eh? I meant in private, but this is private 
enough,” looking round and (Seeing no one bute 
ploughman half a mile off. “I’m going to ask a 
favour of you--the greatest favour you could grant, 
Mr. Helt—and, in short, I’ve put it off for some 
time, because—well—I’m not a good hand at this 
sort of thing; in fact, I’ve never done it before. 
Mr. Holt, you know my penition pote well; I’m 
an enthusiast at my art, and 
that I stand a fair chance of pF out ple 
You know they've hung me at the Academy this 

year——”’ 

Farmer Holt stepped in his trudge, and stared at 
the artistic features as if he feared their owner had 
taken leave of his senses, though not his life, 

‘** Bless the man!” he exelaimed, shaking his 
head, as if the puzzle. were too much for him, 
“Hung you at tke Academy! What on earth do 
you mean ?”’ 

“TI mean my picture, of course,” explained Mr. 
Vandike, more confused and embarrassed than ever. 
‘7 mean my picture, of course—and that’s a great 
honour for @ young artist, sir. The critica too 
speak well of it, and I have made a step forward in 
my career. I’m not a poor man either, as times go, 
Mr, Holt, and, in short, Iam eome to, ask you to 
give me your daughter, Miss Mariel.” 

Farmer Holt stopped as if he ‘had been shot in 
the back, pulled round, and confronted the artistas 
if he were some monster ine show. 

Pi, Give—you—my—Mariel,’’ a, repeated, slowly. 
en, tramping on nD as he e, “ Young 
you're mad as a Maro a Hy, 

Mr. Vandike, too po was at the reception of 
his proposal to speak fora moment or two, almost 
ran at is side, silent. 

¢ Well,” said Farmer Holt, turning to him, 
“haven't Po. wt Ee yet? Give you my daughter, 
Muriel! weren't another man in the 
country. a Vandike, I don’t mean any 
but when my girl marries she’!l marry.a farmer, 
That's a sort of man I understand; he grows corn 
and trees, and owns fields and farms. I'll never, 





consent to her marrying a man who only paints 
’em.”” 
Mr. Vandike opened his mouth and shut it again, 
PIE ag ou serious, Mr. Holt?’’ he said, fumbli 
for his g as another man would have fumbi 
for his Stick or his sword. 
“That lam, ay no doubt of it,” said the farmer. 
“ But look you a he added, thoughtfully. 
“ Don't take offence, for, on my honour, I don t 
Simpl I don’t 
My gil’ aa 


tr alr Sadat Seales it’ wage. y 
—trueof heart, mind 


ars +1 ” gaid Mariel. “as ‘ho left anything be- 
hind ? What j is it?” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Vandike. “I asked him a 
question, and at first.he said No, but afterwards he 
agreed if you would say Yos he would change it to 
Yes too.” 

“ Well,” said Mariel, taking her work, all 
unconscious. “ And pray what was it? Do you want 
to take my new colt?” 

- ae. ” said Mr, andy Combine for his eyeglass 
and taki ing out —e handkerchief nervously. 
No, I want to take y anal dene Miss Holt.’’ 

“Me!” said Mariel, “ ra, the aotibes? you 
know, for a full-length picture, 

“Not fora ag nm but for moos wi a a Mauriel,’® 
said Mr. Vandi 

abled roppel ‘a ma ‘aes looked up, pale, 

ou 8 
° “Oh, Mr. Vandike,” she said, in her low, grave 
voice,“ E)am so-sorry! Qh, say you are notin 
earnest: it is only one of your horrid jokes! Don't 
look so serious! .You. cannot tell how grieved I 
shall be Sy are unhappy ! pain pier ten 
are 
or! I ontet said Mr. Vandike, shaking 
head, witha es “ Don’t.you say No, ‘please oh 
Vm such an y fellow always; the thing never 
will come right toe I wantit, and I never can get 
the shadows in; there’s always something com 
and spoils my picture. Now I’ve got hung at the 

Pom A you sronisapolh my pleasure by saying No, 

Set ath the toobinat of her womanhood, knew 
that the wonnd was only skin-deep, aud that his love 
for her was of that kind which ip artistic jargon he 
would have called “ haif-tint,” so she acted on the 
impulse of the meeet and wisely. 

Mr. Vandike,”’ she said, “I’ma simple country 
giz a farmer’ ® danghter; you are the nephew of a 
lord, a ge a nm artist. me in the 
tell me as & robin thn andan artist, if you 
ional me et Lam a fit wife for you. 
There.is nothing in common between us. You 
would bare of me—or what you fancy in me—before 
a month had passed, and would sigh for a proper 
companion in one of the great Lo: 
understand your life and its purposes. 
speaking too for enon. ae an ignorant 
‘can only say what | feel. ‘an 
have been so hapoy some egeeeibay fe bus if I ihoaght you 
really loved me 1 
merry hour we a 80 enjoyed. ae ot Fant & love 
me, no--ne—ne—you know you don’t! and I know 
you don’t. And piste | make me unhappy by 
Brotonding to be very much hurt when I say what 
sal wid alsenes 

Mr. Vandike, blew .his. mose very heartily and 
looked out of the window. 

Mauri iol laid her hand gently on hia 
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“You hav. f ivsp apo fon. epenking forwardly,” 
she said, “ pth ig shall part friend ? : aly, 

“That we Miss Holt,” said tae young 
gentleman, sudd i to uae fone 
and grasping her hand, 
acting hopoyrably if. 
you're right after, 
to be the wife of ¥ 
love ys half ne me 
stayeca here wi 
added, earnestly, “* iy yore 
that and a trifle over. So 7’ 
better man. i ; 

** Good-bye,’” ® 
against her tears, for she knew ‘the worth of the 
vane that beat beneath Rema fashion and 

ndon manners, “* good- t again 
Same wiped and then ‘be fr ever. 
You wi @ great man, whom your wi 
proud of, ad shall over every you 
make—so there! I’m almost crying now. Good- 


ni i ether ae = Se 
again, aa ; 
sorner to look ok and mutter 1 - by i sty 3 
maelh 
toh 


; of Mr. 

Vandike, had a good over heg | lover 

but for him who eee hanud.and for herealf, 

Pgh yy a to haye so mapy. pra me 
e 


suitors when One Was com 
hold his peace. , 

In came the farmer, and found her, not in tears, 
but ge dow 


threatened again. 

_ “dem!” said thefarmer, chuckling. ‘See what 
it is to havea pretty face,lass, Uvary.idiot.on the 
highway fancies himgalf in love with it. But dry your 
eyes, my dear; there’s good corm among the weeda, 
Heaven be praised, and.» fuirsampleis coming this 
way, Alfred comes to-night.” 


Muriel started, i 
Another and hapder. trouble was approaching 


Mr, Heatherbridge coming from London to. 
night?” she said, ip that absent way one yses when 
speaking because speek ie sepeoteu of ns. 

Yes, Mr. Heatherbridge,”’ repeated the farmer, 
coming her and doing his bund woptly on 
her head, “But why so cold. and stately, lass? A 
little while ago it was ‘Alfred,’ sweet and kind like, 
now it’s Mr, Heatherbridge, prim as a parish clerk, 
Oh, I see, *‘The maiden ey slipped down the vale.’ 
What's that old song your poor mother used to 
sing, something sboyt the milking pail? Here, by- 
the-bye, that sets meoffagain. Wahav’ll you think, 
lass, of our neighbour, young Leigh ?” 

Muriel’s heart leapt und ner head drooped lower 
over the needle. 

“What has he done, father?” she said, ina low 
voice. 

* Yook'a drove of stock,’ a hundred cows if there 
was one, tramping down theavenue like the beasts 
out of Noah’s Ark. Oh, why didn’t: I buy that 
farm and so be rid of it?” And he groaned. 

“Why dida’t you, futher?’ asked Muriel, afraid 
to remuin silent, yet knowing not what to say. 

“Why,eh? Secause I didn’t,’ said the iarmer, 
“ Perhaps I had something else to do with the 
tnoney, ,’ and he stroked the beautiful head, 
“ Perkaps 1’m a fond old sdiot—indeed, as Alired 
‘ud say, most likel am. But there, you love your 
old father, lassie dear, don’t you?” 

Muriel turned and threw her arms round his neck 
without a@ word. She couid not trust heraelf to 


speak. 

It seemed so hard to love him so dearly and yet 
keep a secret—such a secret too—from hin. 

“Ah!” sighed the squire, “I don't like my new 
neighbour; young men—farmers especially—are so 
pigheaded, there’s no trusting them. What’s he want 
a hundred cows for? What will he do next’? Some- 
thing unpleasant and awkward, I’ll’be bound.” 

“ Oh, father,” said’ Muriel, in a low voiee. “Tis 
not like you to be so unjust! Mr. Leigh has never done 
an unkind or unneighbourly thing to you yet. ‘It 
was not pig-headed surely, to take so much trouble 
about the straw-yard, the first night too, and so 
late. He has had so much trouble, that makes him 
quiet, and he works so hard, and for all the annoy- 
ance he gives us the Holme might be empty now.” 

“ Hoity-toity !”” exclaimed the farmer, sinking into 
his chair with his usual violence. “ Mr. Leigh’s in 
your good books lass! Quite the champion, I do 
declare. But nobody's finding fault with him as 
yet; plenty of time to pity him when they do, I’m 
only a-grieving over the avenue, and you know it’s 
@ sore point with me.’’ ! 

“Why do you not make some arrangement with 
Mr. Leigh? Buy the avenue if it is hig to sell. He 


T | ing bark, a ta: to 
pred ete hy oma 





would make another entrance, do anything, rather 
than give yous paemnanss pain !” 

forgot.to light his pipe,and the wisp, of 
burnt out, “You seem to know,a young 
Jaigh, 9 mast ne mind included, .Havye you seen 


jel could reply the dogs set warn- 
Tye dock, amb nd at fhe 
poddite fash the wom tee door 
and opened it, 


Mr. Lm ppg pped in, 

_ “ Hullo, Alf, my lad,’* exclaimed the father, set- 
ting down his pipe. ‘‘ Welcome back—quiet, you 
dogs--welcome back, my lad; it seems an age since 
tate, Hexthe bridge shook hands, th 

r rbridge shoo nds, then turned to 
Muriel, who stood glad and yet sorry to see her old 
playmate back 

“Not @ word for me, Muriel?” ho said, half.re- 


proachfully, : 5 
Yos, @ great many,” said Muriel, and shook 


“ Sit down, sit down,” said the farmer, “and tell 
is tee eos Muriel can ring for a jug of hg and 


@ pipe.” 
While ‘Matiel, instoud of ringing, totched them 
with her own hands, Mr, Heatherbridge opened his 


budget of news, 
As he had ex , his aunt Dorothea had left 


him the farm and all the money she died possessed 
of. “Unto those that have much shall be given.” 
But though it was as plain as a pikestaff 
~ managed to find a 

eatherbridge had been 


© law- 
a Mr, 
at 


hole in the will 
mending it in 
no small 4 

While he his tale his eyes wandered con- 
stantly to where Muriel sat, and a smile on 
the farmer's face as he noticed the errant glaness. 

And so it’s all settled, Alfred,’ he said. “ Fill 

our glass, lad ; l’m ®’most as glad to sca youas the 

father was the son—and you're quite a 
wealthy man. Fancy the Howeand Mes. Dorothea’s, 
what a responsibility! Hah! hah!’ 

bed indeed,” said young Heatherbridge, 
glancing at Muriel nervously. “ Almost more than 


farmer, looking at, her till he | her—<or 





a 7ang fellow can manage—alone. 
** Not more. than he can, enjoy,” laughed the 
farmer. ‘Well, we've taken care of the farm for 
zoey bey There’s. Muriel, there, a’ been a mother 
tothe chickens,and a’ looked after the birds as if 
they'd been her own.” ; 


I’m very grateful to Muriel,” said Mr, Heather- 
Lew: i looking round at her tenderly. “I knew 
she'd be kind enough—she is all Kindness and 
thoughtfulness.” 

“No, I'm not,” said Muriel. “I am all forget- 
fulness, for to-night’s Saturday night, and I’ve for- 
gotten the clean clothes. Have you any more news? 
—if 80, please save it till I come back.” And, 
with a 8 

Mr. Heatherbridge rose to open the door, and 
stood looking after her for a full minute. Then he 
came back and seated himself at the table, and 
commenced fidgeting with the black studs at his 
wrist. 

** I'm glad to get back,” he said, presently. 

‘No doubt, no doubt, lad,” answered the farmer. 
“ A farm’s ill-gadding without a master.” 

“ Ay; but for more reasons than the farm,” said 
young Heatherbridge. “Farmer, did Muriel ever 
teil you of a conversation we had just before I went 
away ?” 

“ bt said the farmer, pufling hard at his pipe, 


no, 

“ Well, I thought perhaps.she had, I asked her 
to'be my wile, farmer; indeed, ]’ve loved her a 
long time.”’ 

Farmer Holt’s heart beat fast, and his eyes 


winked. > 

** Yes, lad,” he said, ‘and what did she say ?” 

‘She gave me no answer,’’ said young Heather- 
bridge, nervously ;. ‘indeed she ran away,” And 
his face clouded, 

“ Hah! hah!” laughed the farmer, “she did, did 
she, the minx? Don’t look so down, lad; you don’t 
understand ’em; they’re coyer than you think. 
Runaway, didshe? Hah! hah!” Andhe laughed 
at such an excellent joke as any girl running away 
even in playfulness, from the owner of the Howe, 
Mrs. Dorothea’s farm, and ever so many thousands 
in the County Bank. 

Mr. Heatherbridge’s face brightened. 

“You don’t think she meant to give me the cold 
shoulder, farmer?” 

“Not she,” retorted the farmer. ‘ Haven’t you 
been boy and girl together since ye were girl and 
boy? Ah, lad, you don’t know ’em. If she'd 
stopped I’d a’ said things looked awkward, but she 
run away. Hah! hah!” 

“And what do you say, farmer?” asked Mr. 
Héatherbridge, eagerly. ‘You know me and my 
affairs ; you know i’m as fond of Muriel as I can he, 
head over heels in love with her, and that l’'ll do 


“ 


e, she took up a candle and left the room. | f 





everything that’s handsome in the way of settle- 


ments. 


If you'll give your consent and she’ll gi 
aie) give y she ll give 


lay. down twenty thousand pounds for 
more, farmer, if you think it well !’’ 
“No, no, that’s plenty, lad,” said Farmer Holt, 
ming to draw a plan.on the table with his 
finger, “ Twenty thousand pounds is a splendid 
settlement, but, mind, it’s not a penny more than 
the dear lass’s due, and, to show you I say noempty 
words, look you here!” And he leant over the 
table and looked eagerly at the other cager face 
opposite him. “The day she marries you, lad, I’ll 
hand you ten thousand pounds as her dowry !”” 
Mr. Heatherbridge was speechless. 
“No, n0,” he said, but faintly. 
A rich man always wants more, and ten thousand 
pounds unexpect ly seemed delicious. 

a ait) * said the wry. A ere antly, “ I’ 
0 it, lad, I promise you, and I'll ask only one thin 
in return.’’ “4 . 

** What's that?’”’ asked young Heatherbridge, 
“though you needn’t mention it, farmer, for I say 
a to it whatever it is—if you'll but give me Muriel 
alone.” 

“Yes,” said Farmer Holt, and he pointed tothe 
pean the table. *‘ This Gorner—you know it, lad ? 

m and often have we—your father and I~ 
haggled overit. That corner spoils my land, that 
corner I must have if you have my Muriel and her 


t 
Mr. Heatherbridge held out a hand that trembled 
like a leaf. 
“A corner!” he breathed, eagerly. ‘You shail 
tee it all, farmer, every inch, only let me have 


** Done og agp laughed the farmer, “for the 
eorneralone, lad. And now go and try your fortune: 
the dear lass is in the parlour, and here’s good luck 
to thee!’’ And he raised his tankard and drank it at 
@ draught. 

Away went Mr. Heatherbridge, and the farmer, left 
alone, sat and touched up his plan, chuckling. His 
daughter would be mistress of the Howe, the 
squire’s wife! He would have the much and lon 
coveted corner! Was there ever such a happy o 
man in the world ? 

The door was flang open and Mr, Heatherbridge 
ed S the step, looking very pule and 
agi . 

The farmer took ‘his pipe from his mouth and 
stared at bim. 

“+ What-ails thee, lad?’ he gasped. “Can’t you 
speak, man? What does she say? She'll marry 
you and:thank you ?” | 

“ No,’’ said Mr. Heatherbridge, hoarsely, shaking 
hie head. ‘ Your daughter refuses me, Farmer 
Holt, and says ‘no’.and ‘never ’!’’ 

The farmer rose with a huge imprecation. 

* Muriel !’* he shouted. 

Muriel came forward, pale and trembling, but 
pac a light in her eye that was lit there by love’s 

faith. 


“Come here, my laas,”’ said the farmer, slowl 

and sternly, and he took her small, cold oe 

“ Squire Heatherbridge yonder does you and me the 

emo to ask you to wife. Whatdo you say, my 
ss?” 

“ Oh, father, father!” pleaded the poor girl, try- 
ing to hide her face against his stubborn shoulder, 

But the old man drew away from her and stared 
pitilessly before him. 

“What do you say, I ask ?” 

“No,” said Muriel. “I cannot !—I cannot say 
Yes !” 

Young Heatherbridge turned towards the door 
and opened it, 

“Gofrom my sight!” said the farmer, sternly, 
raising his hand and pointing to the passage door, 
and Muriel, with bent head and trembling feet, 
obeyed. 

(To be continued.) 








A PENSION of 1,200f. a year has been accorded to 
the widow of the French painter Millet, on the pro- 
position of the Director of Fine Aris. 

CHAMPAGNE OF THE MaxNz.—'The Chamber of 
Commerce of Rheims has published the following 

ticulars relative to the production of champagne 
in the department of the Marne, where 16,500 heo- 
tares of vineyards (40,755 acres) are cultivated for 
that purpose, of which 2,465 hectares are situated in 
the district of Vitry-le-Francgois; 555 hectares ig 
that of Chalons; 700 in that of Sainte Mainehould ; 
7,624 in that of Rheims; and 5,587 in the Epernay 
district, where the finest qualities of champague are 
grown, The value of this wine produced auvually 
in these districts exceeds 60,000,000f. (1 million 
sterling), During the last 30 years the value of these 
vineyards has increased fourfolc. 

Tue Hanp oF PrRovipence. — Washington 
Allston, who stood at the head of American artists @ 
half-century ago, was at one time so reduced by 

overty that he locked himself in his studio in 
ndon one day, threw himself on his knees, and 
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pares for loaf of bread for himself and wife. 
While thus engaged a knock was heard at the door, 
which the artist hastened to open, A stranger 
inquired for Mr. Allston, and was anxious to learn 
who was the fortunate purchaser of the “ Angel 
Urie!,”” which had won the prize at the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. He was told it was not sold. 
** Where is it to be found?”’ “In this very room,” 
said Allston, producing the painting from a corner, 
and wiping off the dust. “It is for sale, but its value 
has never been adequately appreciated, and I would 
not part with it.” “ What isits price?” “I have 
done affixing any nominal sum; I havealways so far 
exceeded any offers. I leave you to name the price.” 
“ Will 4001, be an adequate recompense?” “It is 
more than I ever asked for it.” “'‘I'hen the painting 
is mine,” the stranger said, who introduced himself 
as the Marquis of Stafford, and from that moment 
became one of Mr, Allston’s warmest friends and 
patrons. 








SCIENCE. 

Fixeiy rubbed bichromate of potassa mixed with 
twice its bulk of sulphuricacid and an equal quantity 
of warer will clean the dirticst brass very quickly. 

Lime In tHE Human Bopy.—Dr. Wilkes, in his 
recent work on physiology, remarks that “it is esti- 
mated that the bones of every adult person require 
to be fed witl lime enongh to make a marble mantel 
every eight months,” In these days, when time is 
mouey, it would be perhaps 4 saving of eight montha 
if a marble mantel were taken right off at one meal, 

I -TROGLYCERINE AS A Motor.—M. Champion, a 
French: chemist, states that the heat developed by a 
given quantity of nitroglycerine when exploded is 
capabie of exerting, when converted into motion, a 
maximum energy fully five times that produced by 
the exvlosion of the same amount of gunpowder, and 
8,000 tin:es more than that caused by the combustion 


of an equal quantity of coal. A single quart of 
nitroz|yceriue, it is asserted, has the potential energy 
of 5.500 horse power, working during ten hours. It 


remains to invent a machine in which the gigantic 
force can be harnessed and controlled. 
PHOSPHOR-BRONZE. 

At the time of the discovery of America the 
Spaniards found the Peruvians and Mexicans in pos- 
session of certain cutting tools of copper or bronze, 
the edge of which was as perfect as if of steel. The 
method by which these ancient people were able thus 
to harcen copper was for a long time unknown, and 
it was not until comparatively recent times that it 
was suspected that the presence of phosphorus 
haa avything to do with this excessive hardness, 
Successive analyses aud synthetic experiments have, 
however, proved that the addition of a small per- 
centage of phosphorus to bronze is capable of in- 
creasing its hardness to an extraordinary extent. 
And not only is the hardness of the alloy heightened 
by this admixture but its power of resisting the 
repeated applications of strain is also greatly en- 
hanced. 

It appears, as the result of some experiments made 
in Berlin, that while a bar of ordinary bronze was 
utterly incapable of bearing a strain amounting to 10 
tous per square inch, a bar of phosphor-bronze bore 
this straiu applied as tensile 408,230 times before 
giving way. A second bar of the same phosphor- 
bronze actually withstood 147,880 applications of 
« load of 12} tons to the square inch without frac- 
ture. 

With regard to transverse strains, bars of phos- 
phor-brouze have been subjected to 1,260,000 de- 
flections with a load of 9 tons per square inch with- 
out any sigus of deterioration. The amount of phos- 

horus required to effect this change is only about 

per cent. 

LigutinG Rarmway CARRIAGES WITH GAs.—We 

are glad to read an invention by which railway 
carriages may be lighted with gas, evon on the 
longest journeys, The chief difficulty hitherto has 
been tliat of storage, and even where, as on the 
Metropolitan Railway, the journeys are so short that 
a sufficient quantity can be carried, the impossibility 
of guaranteeing the gas against mixture with air, 
which seriously impairs its lighting power, consider- 
ably diminishes its superiority over oil, For long 
journeys the ordinary gas reservoir would be too 
cumbrous, ind if this defect is met by the device of 
pumping the gas into strong retorts under pressure, 
SO as to carry it in a smaller space, coal gas deposits 
carbon, loses nearly all its lighting powers, and has 
@ way of escaping through what are called air-tight 
vessels. ‘l'o Herr Julius Pintsch, of Berlin, belongs 
the honour of having conquered these difficulties, 
He abundons coal gas altogether, and makes his gas 
from vil, Iie packs it in iron retorts at a pressure of 
901b. to the square inch, and supplies it to the lamps 
through a very ingenious regulator. Some few of 








the Continental railways have already adopted this 
system of lighting. In England an experimental 
has been fitted with it on the London and 
North-Western Railway, and has been running 
some weeks. We sre told that it carries gas 
enough in a receiver, made of wrought iron three 
eighths of an inch thick, five feet ten inches long, and 
one foot four and a half inches in diameter, at five 
atmospheres pressure, to run twice to Holyhead and 
back, sufficient gas being left for a farther run to 
Chester, if necessary. In other words, the carriage 
carries gas for over 1,000 miles. 
THE EFFEOT OF WIND ON SOUND WAVES. 

TuereE has been a conflict of opinion between Pro- 
fessors Tyndall and Osborne Reynolds relative to 
the proper explanation of the irregularities observed 
in the transition of sounds under varying conditions 
of the atmosphere. The former scientist, after ex- 
perimenting with fog horns and other sound pro- 
ducers, concluded that the unequal range of the 
sound was owing to the greater or less “acoustic 
transparency ” of the atmosphere, due to the presence 
or absence of streaks of vapour or unequally rarified 
air. Professor Reynolds, by similar investigations, 
was led to the belief that the sound waves, assumed 
by Professor Tyndall to be quenched, were simpl 
deflected upward and carried over the listener’s h 
and this lifting he ascribed to the increasing velocity 
of air currents as the elevation increases, and a 
direct proportion to the upward diminution of the 
temperature, 

The latest contribution in connection with the sub- 
ject is from a scientist no less eminent than either of 
the above, Professor Joseph Henry, who, in a paper 
recently read before the Academy of Sciences, takes 
direct issue with Professor Tyndall as to the effect of 
vapour in the air on sound waves, and, at the same 
time, fails to coincide with Professor Reynolds's 
statement of the upwardly increasing velocity of the 
air currents, Referring to the fact that sound is 
heard more distinctly when prop: in the 
direction of the wind than when in opposition to it, 
Professor Henry aids that, on the other hand, there 
are well-authenticated cases where sound has been 
heard a greater distance against the wind; so that 
the phenomenon is by no means susceptible of ready 
explanation. The idea that wind accelerates sound 
in one case, or retards it in the other, has evidently 
little bearing when it is considered that sound moves 
at the rate of 700 miles per hour, while a wind of 
seven miles an hour is sufficient to givea penetrating 
power, to a given sound, of double the intensity ; 
whereas, from the foregoing consideration, it should 
have an effect of only one per cent. 

The only explanation which hag been offered for 
the phenomenon is that, in a river of air of con- 
siderabie depth moving over the surface of the earth, 
the lower part moves with less velocity, on account 
of friction, than the upper part, and that, conse. 
quently, the tendency would be to tip the sound 
wave so as to throw the sound downward towards 
the earth in the case of the sound moving in thesame 
direction as the wind, and to deflect it upward in case 
the movement is in an opposite direction, throwing 
it into the air above the head of the observer. 

This hypothesis gives @ ready explanation of all 
the phenomena observed, and was fully illustrated 
by a series of experiments made by Professor Henry 
in the vicinity of the lightship of Saady Hook last 
summer. ‘Two steamers were supplied with whistles 
producing the same tone, and sent, one to the west- 
ward and one to the eastward. A wind was 
blowing from the west at the time with a 
velocity of six and a half miles an hour. The 
whistle on one steamer was heard until it sailed a 
mile from the steamship on which the observers were 
stationed, while the sound of the other, which was 
carried by the wind, was heard two and a half miles. 
This was in accordance with the most experience of 
the effect of wind in accelerating the sound waves. 

At noon the experiment was repeated in a dead 
calm, and the same effect was observed, the sound 
from the steamer that sailed eastward being heard 
two and a half times as far as the sound from the 
other steamer. Again, in the afternoon, the experi- 
ment was tried after the wind had chopped about 
and was blowing from the east, but the observers 
were surprised to find no change in the result. Ap- 
parently the course of the wind had no effect upon 
the velocity of the sound. Professor Henry was 
satisfied, however, that the variation in the wind 
occurred only at the earth’s surface, and that a river 
of wind was flowing steadily from the west all the 
time. 

Next day he repeated the experiment under 
exactly similar conditions, the wind falling to a calm 
and then shifting as before, He sent up small 
balloons at the same time and found the idea to be 
correct. A steady current from the west prevailed 
all thetime. By this beautiful experiment Professor 
Henry cousiders the truth of his theory as to the uni- 











form — of windon sound to be completely demon- 

The fault with Tyndall’s bs ripe: Ses was that 
they were all made in one direction. Last summer 
Professor Henry placed a large steam trumpet on a 
steamer The wind was from the west, and the 
trum was pointed northward. The steamer 
sailed towards the wind, and carried the sound only 
8} miles, but in sailing in a con direction the 
sound was heard for a distance of eight miles, If 
Professor Tyndall had observed the sound trom one 
direction only, he would have called the day opaque ; 
if from the other only he would have concluded that 
it was quite clear. 

Professor Henry’s ve to the steady 
flow of wind from the east revives the idea of the 
constant easterly current so much discussed during 
the transatlantic balloon attempts of a year ago. It 
may be added, however, that, although the aeronauts 
shared fully in believing the existence of such a 
vast aerial river, subsequent and repeated ascensions 
have failed conclusively to demonstrate its presence, 
It is somewhat difficult, therefore, to reconcile the 
results, noted by Professor Henry with his small 
balloons, with those obtained through actual ascents 
by individuals, Ai the subject is like the 
Tyndall and Draper difference of views on the in- 
visible rays of the spectrum: one of those anomalous 
instances of doctors St With such a 
triumvirate as Tyndall, Heury, and Reynolds at 
variance, the humble physicist is indeed at a loss 
to determine.to which hewy to anchor his faith. 

A NEW LIGHT. 

ConsIDERABLE attention is now being given in 
Paris to a new lamp for photographic and other pur- 
poses where'a brilliant light is required. 

The media employed are carbon sulphide and bin- 
oxide of nitrogen. Ignition of binoxide of nitrogen 
containing vapour of carbon sulphide produces » 
brilltant flame of a violet blue ral crane: A rich in 
chemical rays. The carbon sulphide lamp by which 
this flame is produced continuously is constructed 
simply of a flask with two tubulures, the vessel 
having about 30°5 cubic inches capacity. 

The flask is filled with spongy fragments of coke, 
or better, of dried pumice, which imbibes the carbon 
sulphide. Through the central tubulure passes a 
tabe to within a short distance of the bottom; in the 
other mouth or tubulure is fixed a tube of larger 
diameter, about 7°85 inches in length. The latter 
tube is of glass or metal, and contains an arrange- 
ment acting asa safety valve as well as impeding 
return of the gas and preventing explosion. Bin- 
oxide of nitrogen is passed by this tube into the 
flask, and. the gaseous mixture is conducted by a 
caoutchouc tube to a kind of Bunsen burner, from 
which bas been removed the air port and the cone 
regulating the supply of gas. The binoxide of nitro- 
gen is produced by a St. Claire Deville apparatus ; 
but instead of decomposing nitric acid by copper, 
which would be too expensive, a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acid is caused to act upon iron. 

The flame, which is abont 10 inches in height, 
possesses high photogenic properties, and is much 
superior to the light obtained from the magnesium 
ribbon, The apparatus is nearly as portable, the 
mixed acid being contained in one vessel which com- 
munpicates by a tube with a vessel containing frag- 
ments of iron. Supply is regulated by acock. Tho 
flame is constant, unlike that of the electric light, 
and is not subject to spontaneous extinctions like the 
magnesium lamp. Photographs of human subjects 
are obtained in a less exposure than fourteen seconds. 
Photometric tests show (flame for flame, per mea- 
orm about twice the power of the oxyhydrogen 

ght. 

A Gigantic Aquartum.—The largest and finest 
aquarium in the world is at Naples, attached to the 
Italian Zoological Station for Scientific Study, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Dohrn. Electric fishes 
and many creatures never heretofore kept in tanks, 
are systematically observed at this important iustitu- 
tion, which far exceeds the celebrated Brighton 
Aquarium in the magnitude of ite collection, A 
good deal of damage was done in the building by rats 
during the late autumn, and they succeeded in killing 
several of the inmates of the tanks. In one instauce, 
however, the prey was not wisely chosen; a rat 
attacked an octopus—more popularly kuown as a 
devilfish—and was himself devoured, with the excep- 
tion of his bones and a portion of his skin, | 

CHEMICAL ACTION oF SEA WATKR ON BorLers, 
—In a!! boilers in which salt water is used the plates 
are attacked and the portion of the iron dissolved is 
ultimately found in the scale, or the mud, to which it 
imparts a brick red tinge. Out of the three principal 
salts always present in salt water, namely chloride of 
sodium, chloride of calcium, and chloride of mag- 
nesium, to the former two the doleterions action 
mentioned is ordinarily attributed, ‘l'his, however, 
is an error, since both salts are ueither decom 
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nor altered at the Liguest tempetatares, and hence 
they cannot be caused to affect the iron through the 
heat iu the generator. The chloride of maguesium 
decomposes into hydrochloric acid and magnesia. 


‘The former in contact with the iron attacks it, form-_ 


ing chloride of iron, which is soluble in water. When 
tue chloride of magnesium is deposited by the salt 
water On the portious of the boiler this result takes 
place; and the chloride of iron, dissolving in com- 
vivation with the carbonate of lime already in 
svlution, forms chloride of calcium aud red oxide of 
iron, which is found iu the scale. It remains, there- 
ture, to find @ means of combating this action of 
culoride of magnesium, in order to preserve marine 
and other boilers in which sea water is used, 

To Form Perrscrt Squanes. —You can test 
squares with the dividers by drawing two circles, one 
within the other, from the same centre, of 16 and 12 
inches diameter respectively ; then set the dividers 
to 1 inches, insert one point in auy part of the outer 
circle, and mark the point ex where a circle 
(drawa with the dividers in this position) would inr 
tersect the inner circle; now draw a@ straight line 
through the centre of the circles and through the 
poiut marked in the inuer circle; aud through the 
outer one, another line, starting fromthe point where 
the dividers were inserted in the outer circle through 
the centre of the circles until the outer circle.is 
reached, If this be done exactly, the points where 
those lines intersect the outer circle will form the 
corners of @ perfect square, whose side ig 11°3137 
inches. If the square is correct, it will fit the 
square thus formed and also the lines in the centre, 
which divide the circle iuto 4 equal, parts, and the 
angle must be 90 degrees, This is based on the rule 
for finding the hypotheuure of a right-angled triangle, 
thus: 6 square equais 36 aud 8 square equals 64, 
sum 100, the square rot of whichis 10, This is 
sometimes called the 6, 8, aud 10 rule for squariug 
buildings, 


AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


“No work! Ob, Mr. Steele, don’t say so!” 

“ Indeed, it is true, Mrs. Alton. 1’m sorry enough 
to have to say so, for my own sake as well as yours. 
This is the dull season, you kuuw. You will tind it 
so in all business, February and March are months 
bard ou all.” : 

“* What shall I do?” 

There was a look of despait in the poor woman's 
exes as she raised them pleadingly to Mr. Steele’s 
ace. : 
Just the same cry, just the same pleading look had 
come from at least @ half-dozen other poor women 
slready that mornivg, and their employer had, vi 
course, by that time, grown used to it, Still, he felt 
rather more for Mrs. Alton. He had known ber 
husband well—in fact, they had been “ goud friends,” 
as Mr. Steele termed their intimate relatious. Is 
was the knowledge of this that carried the widow to 
Mr. Steele’s establisiment to seek employment. 

Tiree years before, Ellen Alton had been a happy 
wife and proud mother; had Jived in a pretty, com- 
ween home, and no suxious care dwelt in ber 

eart, 

Her husband was only a clerk, but his income was 
éutiicient for all their needs. Ellen bad beard him 
say Only the day befure his last on earth, that behad 
“a mite saved for a rainy day.” 

Without a moment’s waruing, when just giving 
Ellea the usual good-bye kiss ior the day’s absence, 
he tottered and fell, It was the last good-bye two 
wife, children, earth! “ Heart disease’’ was the de- 
cision of the medical men, : 

After recoveriug somewhat from the terrible aheck, 
Elicu remembered ber busbard’s words.. Ah, how 
sovn the, rainy day had come! 

In vain she sought among his papers. to find some 
intelligeuce concerning the mite saved. No one 
kuew anythivg about it. Sothe pretty little house 
was given up and two roome taken with a friend. 
Theu one after another article of furniture was dis- 
pused of until ouly those most necessary remaiued, 

Aud so, with the work obtained from Mr. Steele, 
she bad managed to live and keep her three little 
vues from safle ri 

But now, surely, starvation stood ready to enter 
her door. 

Sue had managed to keep up a good heart, and, for 
her children’s sake, a smiliug face. 

‘“l’ve eo litle to give tuem like other children 
mene, Sol must always let them have smiles,” she 
said. 

* What shall I do?” again she repeated. 

_ Mr. Steele looked somewhat disturbed—in fact, a 
little perplexed. After » moment, he said: 

_“ If you could only manage to get over the next 
six or eight weeks, business will be brisk again 
then. Let me see, Suppose you go up to my house 
®ud see Mrs. Steele. I thiuk, possibly, you may get 








from her some sewing. i know there is a great deal 
of material I have paid for in the last few weeks, 
SayI sent you. Believe me, Mrs. Alton, I am sorely 
embarrassed by this state of things and the extrava- 
gant demands of my family.” 

Ellen Alton found Mrs. Steele and her daughter 
surrounded, as Mr. Stevle had said, with elegant 
silke and costly laces. 

With a perfectly placid face, the fashionable 
woman listened to the petition for work, 

“ve three little ones depending on me alone for 
bread. I will work for any price, just only enough 
to keep them from starving. I know I can suit you. 
If you will only give me something to do, 1’ll be so 
thankful.” 

“I have already given out all we intend having 
done from home, We really cannot afford to have 
avy more. I wonder that Mr, Steele should send 
you, he grambles so much about his expenses and the 
dull business. What do you say, my dear?” turning 
to a very handsome girl standin; beside her. 

“I say, mamma, please decide about the trim- 
mings for that pearl moiré, The young man is 
waiting.” 

“ Well, you mean between satin or lace ?” 

“No, indeed, I am perfectly decided about that. 
Satin is too eommon and cheap, Anybody can 
trim with satin, I am only a little puzzlei to de- 
cide between these two pieces of lace. Tiis piece 
ata pound I thought perfectly beautiful until he 
sent up this other at six shillings more. I know if 
I take the cheaper I shall never feel satisfied.” 

“But, Flory, dear, no one but the most critical 
examiner would notice the difference. And just 
think, it will make your dress cost six pounds 
more,”’ said a sweet, low voice from a remote part of 


the room. 

Ellen Alton raised her eyes, to meet those of a 
sweet, gentle-looking girl’s, {ull of sympathy, resting 
on her. 9 

to 


A woman stood by, young andiair A babe's head 
nestled close to’ her heart. 

Nearer she came, and gently touched the man’s 
arm. 

He tirned; the business look vanished, and 
softer expression was in his eyes as they followed 
ny wife’s to her finger. Just such a ring evcircled 
t. 


“Yes, yes; I'll keepit. And lore, I will advance 
a little more—another four shillings.” 

A beautiful, approving smile from his wife, a 
grateful look and “Heaven bless you!” from the 
poor woman, amply repaid him. 

“We,” ho said, use he felt it was his wife’s 
doing, “we will never ‘sell it. Come any time, or 
send. And, if I’m not here, my wife will have it for 

‘ou, 
re An orange for Willie I must get. He begged me 
to bring him one, He did not look well, I hope ine 
is not going to beill. An apple a-piece for the others, 
aud bread-and-milk enough for all, thank Heaveu! 
Oh, I had almost despaired an hour ago!” 

With smiles bright enough then she entered. 

A shout of glad welcome came from Allie aud 
May. But where was Willivjs merry voice ? 

** Willie’s sick —Willie’s had a chill,” they said, 

Eagerly the little hot fingers clutched the orange. 
Poor little eight-year-old Willie, mother’s little man, 
grew so very sick asthe night came on, tiat, after 
the others had been given tieir supper and put to 
sleep, the anxious mother sat beside him all the long 
hours unti) morning. All the little restoratives she 
had been accustomed to give him failed to relieve or 
soothe. He must have a physician. ‘The iriead 
with whom Ellen lived said: 

“Tf you wish, { will go for our doctor. He is so 
kind, and always brings his own medicines.” 

Ellen gladly agreed, Aud the kiud doctor soon 
came, aud told them Willie had pneumonia, Aithough 
there were no medicines to pay for, at the end of the 
d dav every hal{penuy of Elleu’s mouey was 





“Ob, Susie, please hush! If mamma list 
you I'd have nothing better than everybody else. aud 
that will not suit me. It is a comfortable state of 
feeling to know that you have the best of the kind, 
whatever it is. And, mamma, I must have this 
piece,” 

“Well, well, dear! Ido not wish you to be dis- 
satisfied. Give your orders. But,dearme! How 
shall I manage this great extra expense? We will 
have to make those other dresses, the travelling suit 
aud morning dresses, at home, Susie. We can— 
dvn’t you think so ?”* 

A look of deeper commiseration was in the 
sweet girl’s eyes as she turned them from Ellen to 
answer; 

“ We can, and must, if you say so, aunt.” 

“Yes, we must, and that will just about make up 
the extra expense.” 

heu turuing again to poor Ellen Alton, Mra. Steele 
said ; 
“ Tm very sorry, but you see how I have to econo- 
mize,” 
The miserable woman could not restrain the bitter 
smile that was on her pale lips as she passed out of 
the luxurious room, 

“Economize! I call it taking bread out of 
starving children’s mouths,” she sobbed, 

From one establisument to another, on and on, to 
receive ever the same reply: 

“ Nothing at all, not even enough work for our 
regular hands.” 

Home again—out on the door-step, trying to cast 
forth the clouds, trying to smile for the little ones’ 


@. 
How could she? Nothing for supper that night! 
nothing to put in each little extended hand, not a 
cake even! 
“Oh, Heaven! pity the little ones! Father of 
the. fatherless, give me a smile for them!” she 


cried. 
Slowly she drew off her gloves, and trying to 


calm her heart to meet them, the.cold hands 
were préssed together in an agonized, supplicating 
manner: 

In an instant after on the sorrowful face flashed a 
light of hope, 

“ Thauk Heaven !” she cried, 

And drawing from the wasted fingers the wed- 
ding-ring, the mother stepped quickly, lightly, to the 


Is 

“ Why should I for a t regret it, if it. will 
buy food for his little ones? Could it do more or 
better? Dol need a reminder of him? Have I pot 





his other self, bis babes, to care for? No, no, I will 


not grieve. My heartis rejoicing! Thank thee, ob, 
Father, that Thou hast given me smiles to greet my 
darlings with !’”’ 

Six ‘shillings only, and it cost two sovereigns! 
But that was wany years ago. 

“ You will keep it,a while?” she asked, the pale 
lips quivering a little. 





gone. Willie must have nourishment, but how? 

Almost aa poor as herself was Elleu’s friend— 
widowed, with children, aud out of work, But the 
little home was hers, and so both were sure of shelter. 
Closely Ellen concealed her want from her. 

“TI cannot have bread taken from those li:tle ones’ 
moutis to put in mine,” she said, 

Her faith was put to the severest trial. Supperless, 
the children had sobbed themsvives to sleep, 
She knew they would not really suffer that vight. 
But, oh, where would food for the morvow come 
from? She had @ few spoonfuls of cream and sago 
left for Willie, and that was «ll. “ Net a crust of 
bread even had passe? her lips since morning. 

“What can Ido? Ob, why does Heaven not take 
us from this hard world? Why leave us to suffer? 
There is no hope for me. No light to guide me 
throuch this terrible darkness! Oh, Father, why 
hast Thou forsaken us?” 

She heard a voice from the crib. Baby May was 
talking in her sleep. Ellen drew near and bent her 
ear to catch the words. 

“ Dive us our daily bread, and fordive——” 

A great sob from Ellen theu aroused the little one. 
Half-awake she — 

“Mamma, May forgot to say ‘our Father——'”’ 

Beside the little bed the mother kuelt, weeping and 
praying. How quickly the babe’s lisping voice had 
recalled her almost failing strength. 

“Yes, yes, I will trust Him, Forgive, forgive, 
Heavenly Father,” she cried.‘ Thou wilt not uy 
me beyond my strength.” 

Scarce had she risen from her knees, when a 
knock at the door made her quickly ligut the lamp. 
She knew it must either be. the doctor or some 
stranger. 

When she opened the door a sweet voice said: 

“ You do not know me, Mrs, Alton. Isaw you a few 
core agoat my aunt’s—Mrs. Steele. May I come 


Ellen had been so surprised she still held the door. 
When the good girl was seated she said: 

* Please don’t think I’ve taken tvo much liberty. 
But I've felt so sorry about aunt not giving you work, 
I came to bring you alittle I have. And-~and—in- 
deed I fear you may be hurt, but folks do take pay 
in advance, I know. Please, won't you? You know 
I might spend the money, aud then not have it juss 
when.you wished it?” 

The little hand that was extended with the money 
was caught aud pressed convulsively to E.len’s 
bosom. 

“ Heaven has sent you with food for my starving 
children!” she cried. 

And sobbing, she sank to the floor, her head 
buried in Susie’s lap. 

When a little calmer, the good girl drew from her 
the story of her sorrows and trials, 

“Cheer up, dear Mrs. Alton, I promise you better 
times. 1 will find you work. [knowl can, Awill 
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amake every young gentleman I know have’ sbme 
shirts made. Where there ie will there is & way,’ 
you know. And you must not worry about the 
doctor’s bill. Bless his dear good heart! He will 
never trouble you about it. I dea’t bélieve he was 
ever known to take a fee from a poor widow, I 
know him well. Now, if you will please give me a 
sheet of paper, I will write a note foryouto seud 
in the morning. I’ve a good'friend not far from here, 
the owner of a large wood and coal'yard. You can 
get what you want any time fromhimiand pay when 
you choose. Or, better still, wait. antil that little 
man Willie gets old enough amd able to dose.” 

Susie’s face was radiant. Never in her life before 
had she felt so truly happy. 

Gently she raised Ellen, placed her in the chair 
which she had just left, saying : 

“ Now, sit still. I want to hant for the paper my- 
self. You tell me where I may look.” 

“ Indeed, I’m afraid I have none. Ob, yes, in the 
large Bible, I remember dear William’s placing 
our marriage certificate between # sheet of paper and 

utting it in there the day he gave me the Bible. 

ou will find it in the top drawer.” 

Susie hastened to get out ‘the Bible, and in a 
moment after said : 

* Yes, here is a nice sheet. I hardly like to tnke 
it though. It seems sacred. I will only out off a 
little slip.” 

Susie took out the certificate, Another paper—a 
emall folded note was in it. 

Her quick eyes rested on # well-known namo. Her 
uncle's it was. 

The paper was caught up, and an instant after 
Susie knelt beside Ellen. 

“Oh, I’ve found it—the ‘ mite’ you were telling 
me that was lost. See! see! here is my uncle’s note 
for it. One hundred pounds, Your husband must 
have lent it to him. Now—now your troubles are 
over. But"—the bright face clouded, tears filled 
her eyes—“‘ oh, how could ancle have done so? Why 
did he not pay you long ego ?” 

“Don’t grieve, dear lady, about your uncle, He, 
too, may have had his trials, “And for your sake I 
cannot feel angry towards him. Through him I 
found you.” 

* Yes, he has trials; You saw some of them. 
Their fearful extravagance bas caused hie straying 
from the path of honour. Thihk of Wim as kindly 
as you can, and get some friend te go with this note 
to-morrow. And now I must say good-bye. I shall 
come often and not forget my promise.” 

“Heaven bless her!” Elfen enid, as the door closed 
after Susie. “ Yes, angels dwell'on earth as well as 
in Heaven, I know now.” 

The next day a friend of William Alton called on 
Mr. Steele, and presented the note. Without a word 
of explanation he paid one-half of the amount, giving 
his note for the balance in sixty days. But a few 
days after he went to Ellen, and said: 

“I can scarce expect you to believe me, Mrs. 
Alton, when I say I intended to.pay you some day. 
I hoped to be somewhat relieved from my present 
embarrassment in a year or so, Eighteen months 
ago, the marriage of one daughter brought bills the 
payment of which I had not teoovered from, when 
the same bas come again. My iutention was right,” 

** Yes, I believe you, Mr. Steele; But, oh, the chil- 
dren of your friend came very wear starvation. They 
were crying for bread when Heaven sent them the 
mite their father had saved, and I had well nigh lost 
my trust. Heaven forgive.me and you, Mr. Steele, 
The strongest of ‘us have otf weak moments, end 
may stray from the right path, Bat we'll all come 
back to the better wey; if we pat our trust fo Him, 
and do the best weean, Hy H. Dy 





Laren Fish.—Two skates were landed at Wick 
Harbour the other day; meastitiig 7 feet 2 inches by 
6 feet 6 inches; and 7 feet 6 ifiches by'5 feet’8 inches, 
The smaller of the two weighed one and a half cwt. 

Hur Masesrr in Cotincil hag ed # charter of 
incorporation to Leamington, town is to be 
divided into three wards, with six aldermen and 
eighteen councillors. ‘The application was to include 
some adjoining parishes, but thé Crown declines to 
extend the area of the town. - 

AN interesting discovery has: jrst been made in 
Germany of a specimen of w now obsolete instrument, 
the “oboe d’amore,” which Sebastian Bach so fro- 
quently uses in his compositions. The instrnment ia 
now in the possession of « collector, M. Mahillon, at 
Brussels, and is in excellent preservation, only slight 
repairs being needed to render-it playable. 

A BILL, similar in ite general’ scope to that pre- 
viously proposed by Sit Ff Lubbock, bas been printed 
for presentation to the Legislataré. Itis intended to 
secure the preservation of ancient monuments, and 
appears under the auspices of Sir J. Lubbock, Mr, R, 
Gurney, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. 0, Morgan. 

A Bust of the late Canon Kingsley, by Mr. Wool- 








ner, therecently elected R.A.,.wilhbe ‘in. West- 


placed 
minster Abbey. The sitdation chosén for the bust 


is within Houry VIL.'s chapel, in oa to 
the bust of Canon Kingsley’s great ‘fried, the 
F. Maurice. 

A Factory has been established to convert milk 
into cakes, To the milk is. added one-fourth of sugar, 
and a tablespoonful of carbonate of;éods dissolved. 
It is then © 
hours the mixture becomes pasty, ead it is then 
mixed or beaten until the mass is: reduced to an 
orange-yellow powder. It is then suffered to cool, 
and formed into tablets by pressure. 


eeeeeeevene 
THS KIDNEY BEAN. 

Yr'ts entd'that weare indebted to’ Aletandet th® 
Great for the introduction of this bean int? 
Europe, for while matching on his victorious raute i® 
India his eyes fell upon's field of these oor They 
appeared to hit very faviting, and finding them 
good for food, he highly reeom them to” his 
countrymen. In auctont Gresce atid Ptaly this ve 
table founds distinguished place at the tables of the 
wealthy, In the former country they were served in 
their green state, together with figs end’ other side 
dishes. The Romans ed them with vinegar 
and gerum (a kind of lorime), and they were handed 
round at the beginning of a feast to excite the appe- 
tites of the guests. . tet thy 

Pliny, fa the’ seventh chapter of ‘his 6 th 
book, mentions'these beans, and says those: Sesama 
and Iris are red, resembling blood, He also, in ‘his 
twelfth chapter of the same book, called them 
“ Phaseli,” and says the pod fe to be eaten ‘with 
the seed: It fs probable that these beans were 
first introduced into this country ftom the Nether- 
lands, about the year 1509, when gardeming first 
began to be attended to in Bngland; the white 
Datch kidney-bean havidg been the earliest sort 
known in this kingdom. The old Freuch 
name for this vegetable was “Féves de’ Rome,” 
which evidently proves that they ‘were futro- 
duced into that country from Itely; atd about 
the time of Queen Elizabeth we find it’ called the 
“Roman Bean.” Gerard gives it alSo the maine of 
“Sperage bean,” and says it is called “ Faselles,” 
or long peason. Ho mentions that a considerable 
vatiety was cultivated in England ii his time, and 
saves “The fruit end pods of kidney bean boiled 
together before they be ripe, and so eaten, are ex- 
oeoning delicate meat.” This medical herbalist adds 
“they are gently laxative, and ingender good blood.” 

Kidney beang are amongst tte most valuable of 
culinary vegetables, yiolding a large retdrn crop, and 
continuing in use during the whole summér. The 
ripe seeds are much used on the Céntinent in cooking, 
under the name of “ Haricots,” which as dishes are 
as numerous as curries in Calcutta. It is stated that 
the Nubians boil the leaves of the kidney-besh, and 
consider them an excellent dish. Major Denham 
mentions four kitids of beans raise@in Bornou. A 
paste made of them and fish was the only eatable 
which this traveller and his companions could find in 
the towns near the ‘river. The seed of the large 
kidney-bean (“ Féve haricot ’’) sliced and stewed in 
milk, i¢ @ frequent dish at the farmhouses in 
Flanders. 

The statlet-ronnér (Phaseolus multifloris) was 
brought into this country from South Am fo 
1683, and'was first cultivated at Lambeth by Trandes- 
cant, but it was merely planted as ati ornament td 
cover wats and'to form arbours, without an idea of 
cooking the pods for the table. Tts flowers were in 
great favour for nosegays, but its legames did not 
come into use ag an edible ¢, 18 ‘antil 
b into tiotiee: by Miller it the teenth cen- 
ow 3 Phillips relates that some years ago thé French 
had ® prejudice agatnet this plant-neatly equal to the 
superstition ‘of the arciéits Mapes the bean 
(Faba), on account of the scarlet. or blood-colowred 
blossom’; Bat now it ts largely ciltivated it France, 
and almost allover the Continent, not’only’ for the 

pods, bet also for its tipened:seeds, which are 
eaten in haricots or put into soups, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Marrraces.—The House of Commons last Session 
asked a very extraordinary question, which Lord 


Derby had to-#end for answer to all’ Het Majesty's | 


Ambastadors abroad. “A retarn showing t 

earliest age at which marriage can be legally solemn- 
nized.—1, In the case of males; 2. In'thé' case of 
females—in each of the States of the Oonttnent of 
Etropé.” The return commences with Austria, in- 
eluding Hungary, and ends with Wurtemburg. In 
Aasttia male minors cannot marry without the con- 
sent of ‘parents or guardians, and they must have 
completed their fourteenth year before a legal marri- 
age can be contracted. So far as ecclesiastical marri- 
ages are concerned, the laws of the churches differ. 
The Greek and Roman Oatholic churches accept 14 


ed tothe fire, At the end of three | Baden, 


', [Mancow 13; 1875, 


husbands tobe of the age of 18, and 
16 before marriage. In Bavaria the 





testants. 
wives at 


pepe Prussian, or French laws 
hus the rents the case are 14 and 12, the 


seoond 18'and 14, and the third 18and14. In Belgium 
the are 18 and 15; Denmark, 20 and 16; France, 
18 and 14; Greece, 16 and’'14.; Hesse-Darmstadt and 
21 for males, and any age for women and 
@irle with the consent of friends ; Italy, 18 and 15; 
the. 18 and 16;-Portugal, 14 and 12; 
Prassia, 18 and 14; Roumania, 18 and 15; Russia, 18 
and 16; 8 tha, 21 and 17 ; Spain; 14 
end 42 » Sweden; 21 aud 15;.in Norway as soon as 
ties Have been contirmed, although the Danish 
20 and16, and it is still considered in 
force ia parts’ of Norway. In Switzerland the age 
varies for both sexes from 14 to 20 for males, aud 12 
patentee ar Peeper AR YR 
partivalar law ; any marriage.is conside ary 
the parties have attained matarity.| In Waurtemburg 
the ages‘are: 21 aud 14. . There is a considerable 
atlowanoce fora minimum of age, but it does not ap- 
pear from any of the retuens how far the law is taken 
ady of, It would have been interesting to have 
been told what checks existin each country to early 
matriages, and how far, as in Sweden, the State in- 
terfores to coinpel! a' man to prove that he has the 
ability to support a wife. 


HIS NEIGHBOUR’S WIFE. 


“OCizctmst: ad mads them enemiés,”” Roger 
Kenseti said to bimself as he watched his cotgin’s 


wife. But then he should dislike that style of 
woman soywhere. Fair and soft and low-voiced, 
with selfisuness and hypocrisy written underneath, 
where a casual observer would n0t be likely to detect 
it; but he Lad seen so Many women, studied their 
pretty, deceitful byplay when they least expected it. 
And this.was Gilbert. Seymour’s sweet, innocent 
angel! * His lip curled with a touch of scorn, and his 
brows kuitted with something deeper. 

“Poor Gilbett! I should not have left him. But 
T-could not dream that te would be e to the 
béeguilenients of a woman in that out-of-the-way farm 
fouse. She took him for the money, of coutse. 
Women of that don’t love so er 
although he thinks she idolizes her old father. It 
was all put on to saddle them both apon him, He's 
blind a6 « bat, old Gilbert. I might as well 
have let him walk into Isabel Tilden’s net. What 
did he want a wife for, anyhow?” 

Mrs. Gilbert Seymour glanced over at the hand- 
some, moody face. 

“He does not like me,” she thought: ‘And yet 
why should he not be glad to have his cousin 
marry? Poor Gilbert: needs something beyond « 
hired nurse.” 

Her eyes wandered to the Iawn. Gilbert and her 
father were having a pleasant chat. 

A slender, pale, gentlemanly man of sixty, 
scholarly, cultured, with silvery hair and beard; both 
straggling and delicate; eves of a pile blue, bat 
dimmed now with an incurable disease; long, slender, 
nerveless hands, one of the kind of ‘graceful, attrac. 
tive men over whom failute seems ‘to be written in 


vie wits 

‘wife had looked after-him for eighteen years, 
his daughter for six. Once. in a while’ he wrote s 
scientific or historical article, the peculiarity of which 
constitated erit. 


its chief m 

Clyde Graham had 's tion in the office of 
daily and weekly pa , at business writing. 
She earned enough to support herself and her father, 
and did their'simpte housework out of hours. 

Being worn to the last by years of toil, she 
had begged a distant consiti; s farmer’s wife at North- 
bridge, to také them to board for six weeks, and the 
cousin had taken them inwith a kindly welcome. It 
was here that they had met Gilbert Seymonr. 

He sat iu an fnvalid’s chair, a man of thirty or 
thereabout, paler and more’ délicate than the other 
and with marked traces of suffering in his face. A 
sweet ant gentle face, too, with etic brown eyes 
and'sifky chestnut hair that ley m rings around the 
smooth white forehead. Handsome, with # certain 
‘fine, fomin , Brace pray m og pam not Arne f de- 
stroyed ; a face to stir the pity and sympathy'of any 
vondeetabidie ‘woman. ¥ 3yas . 

She would much rather have been out on the 
lawn ‘with them this warm September afternoon 
than sitting here trying to. entertain a man who 
disliked her. She could feel that so easily. It 
pete her shiver now and then like # chill March 

last, 

He rose presently and whistled a little French air 
just under‘cover of iis moustache, Then he sauntered 
around and inspected the articles in the room that he 


had seen hundreds of times, and ended by walking 





as the age for young men, and 12 for girl; but Pro- 


out on the lawn. 











eges: vary in districts, according as they ato 
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aad then work agaia, 
» Im ber plain gray 


and went, did her taske 


readily and — 
con bat iy. Men did not chat. 
. She had no. She migit 
have been 
had his consin to try 
healthy, with ecigp 
» «afer than. seaside -or 
Hoe wae to be abroad 
for three months, and‘in that time what might not 
some scheming women do? 

Clyde and ber: faster found. thie almost helpless 
invalid there. Since Mrs, Thomas would ‘take no 
actual pay for board, Olyde. made heveelf asefalin 
various ways. Hereulture, her quick eye, her subtle 

tation, her grace and e#kill, were like a rewelation 
to Gilbert Seymour. When shehad stayed her six 
weeks and spoke of returning: to her home, Mrs, 
Thomas placed an ic, injuasttion en the idea. 
Two. weeks later Mr: Gilbert Seymour made her au 
offer of marriage. 

He was, as.ehe could see, an invalid for life, most 
likely. Medical skill might work a miracle, but-so 
far it had failed to.. He had uo near: relative. save 
one cousin, Lis mother’s sister’s son,,and they had 
always been ac brothers. He was wealthy, and the 
owner of a pretty house.and grounds in the suburbs 
of a large city. Heeonld: give ber-and her father a 
comfortable home, and at hie death provide well for 
her. He liked har... Her dnoe tranqguillized ; the 
soft touch of her hands, the low tone of her. voice, 
her quiet, cheerfal ways, were like a soothing strain 
of music. Conld she, would she care, for him, be 
nurse and wife and friend? 

I daresay you will think Clyde Graham wanting 
in the grand virturs of a heroine. . ludeed, she was 
not grand at all, but a: simple, honest, sweet-hearted 
woman, She was sorry for Gilbert's sad and depen- 
dent condition; she admired his patience and resig- 
nation ; she loved all weak and unfortunatecteatures, 
Her father and Gilbert harmonized admirably. 

“I think, Clyde; you wenld be doing the best deed 
of your wisole life to marry him,” said Mrs. Thomas, 
honestly. “You see he coesm’t svant.a gay society 
wife, nor @ Woman who must) be entertained ati every 
step, and you @ré eo fond of doing, of loving; and 
there is a wonld of difference between that and.simply 
being loved. I know itis not what. most girls hope 
for, bué you are unlike the majarity of girls, end for 
that matter I suppose there are enough women who 
would be glad to marry him,” 

Clyde, diti not. doubt it The young and pretty 
daughter of one of her employers. had married 
readily enough » man whom Clyde would have 
shrink from in diagust. There, weve many shiegein 
Gilbert Seymonr to admire, to like,end she could 
imagine herself giving him the tenderness: 9. mother 
bestows upon: her child, 

They were married.qnietly one August day, Clyde 
in white with pale pink roses. There wae.e fortmight 
of honeymoon: in, the:o}d. country, house, end ther he 
took her to the home: where he, had been bora, and 
where his father and motherhed diedic.: ' ‘ 

Oddly: enough, Gilbert’s first letten, in. whieh he 
had detailed .the.coming of the Grahams, had missed 
his cousin. Inthe next he had not mentioned: them, 
why he could not have fully exp! ained, even to him- 
self, So the anmowicement took Roger Kensets 
utterly by surprise, reaching him about three days 
before he started to return. 

He was: curiously jealous. |. He did. mot. like to 
think, of. a nearer heir, For. years hie > 
master at Woodlawn in everything but name, That 
it would come to him in the course of. time, just asif 
it had been a brother’s, he confidently .expectedi 
Then he did love Gilbert, and he hated: to heve any 
one come between. He had shielded, Gilbert frora 
the plans and. sehemes of more than one fortune- 
hunting candidate for matrimony. And now thatihe 
should have been entrapped in this brief while!) No 
wonder he said circumstances had made them 
enemies, and was prepared to throw down the gage 
of bitter combat. 


was only 
she came 
not for 





Clyde came around and leaned over her husband’s 
chair. “Hs took her hand and pressed it to his lips, 
glancing upward, tenderly. 

Roger saw it, and frowned, How could Gilbert 
have grown go blind and foolish? For of course it 
was not love on her part, and he, poor fellow, deluded 


himse! 

Ah, Clyde, you had need to be wise. Only the 
wisheiial o higstndtques titre could thus have led 
you aright in smooth paths for the feet of 
—s yor not on a had yet — 
that estate. ‘been very 
Gilbert Wepemaa If she had not loved him to some 
extent, she ‘would mot and could not have married 
him. But tie month of tender relationship had 
brought'te the eurface many virtues, and most of all 
his case her, It touched her profoundly. 
She had mo past lovers with whom to compare him, 
no res wy a future for which she could sigh, 
so her ‘duty and her whole A magi were here 
Her father’s hapy also. 

r Kensett waselifiantaad bitter, full of little 
ethiorns. And, strangely 
the seemed to 


, colotiring to the whole 
"Pall and handsome, with piercing dark eyes 
a bright tint to 
aba 

bin. 


moced . 
Indeed 


“ Ah! have I interrupted you? One cannot get 
out of old habits instantly, and I was thinking of 
- talks we used to have ; but I suppose they are of 

e = 
“ Why should they be?” said Olyde, quickly. “No 
honourable new love ever yet cast out a worthy old 
friendship. So I shall give Gilbert up to you thie 
evening. Your pleasant chat will be much more 
fresh and en! ning than my reading.” 

There was « cordial smile of honesty in hor face. 
For a brief moment Roger felt that he might have 

hasty in his estimation of her. 
man with not a few cynicisms at the 
certain distrust of both men 
my advantages of studyin 

dabbled @ little in art pon | 

literature, now and then wrote. poem or a sketch 

that went to some feminine heart, aud gained him a 

and worship him. 

his temperament, he 

womanly love for 

he wae not weak 

to tm it. Is was like the 

fragrance of the flowers he always loved to have in 
his room. 

To the emall fortune his mother had left him 
Gilbert had added « generous salaty, as he desired 
Roger'to takeeharge of his “T must have 
@n agent,” bo bad said, “and why shonldit not be 
you, since you go over all the acoouuts? ‘Thon I 
shall always feel freeto ask your advice upon any 


He }.aubject.”” 


an : y. 
Whea fia befor the night, the shm@e 
to the lamp and and her book witliin 
reach, he motious« while, then 
aaid: 


me.” . 
“I deemot believethe would approve of any woman 
who me. That is—oh, Clyde, you can- 
not and a perplexed expression crossed 
hisfaom = =. 

“You, T tilak I do,” Clyde returned, gravely. 
“ He has Geen airaid, doubtless, that some woman 


would 
of luxury. if she did her whole duty——” 

“My don’t think of Roger’s whims. He 
will get over them. We have been so this 
month that it is like the bezinsing of « new to 
me. Surely no one ought to gradge-me a little hap- 
piness. But then he has been so like & brother.” 

“ And is pained, perhaps, by being crowded out. 
Gilbert, you must make him feel that I am not going 
to. take.all your love.” 

“Tishail lowe him, of course. I want us all to be 
good and dear friends. But it seems as if I had « 
rizht to.choose a few little pleasures for myself, since 
my life.is likely not to be very long,” 

‘* And he would have been your heir,” 

Clyde uttered it helf to herself, and was.sorry the 
moment. after. 

. *\Hnsh, dear. Of; eourse I shall leave. him some- 
thing, Don’t let that worry you, Try to make him 
like you, because harmony is so much pleasantur for 
me, I think you can, Clyde. Do you know that you 
are sometimes, very peculiar? It.doesn’t seem to me 
that your nature is so placid as even you. think. 
When you were reading Robert; Browning, the other 
night, L studied. your face, and wished for a. moment 
that, I had been like other mea, quite eof 
entering the list to dare and win, instead of ng.& 
clod and needing the tenderest of. nurses. 

‘If you had been I should never have. thought of 
you. You would have been quite out of my posi- 
tion, And then you would not haye needed me.” 

“ T.might have thought of-yon,”.and he smiled, 

“* Gilbert,”’ she.aaid, suddenly, “‘ don’t, ever fancy 
that it, was the wealth that tempted me. Indeed I 
hardly realized what it was until we came ta Wood- 
lawn. I had thought of a simply pretty home, and 
my life devoted to youand paps, and not,being quite 
destitute at the end; when I was old, But, if my 
heart had not gone out to you in the purest sympa- 
thy, I could not have done it.”’ 

“I believe.you,, Clyde. I still think I should 
have sense enough to distinguish between a,tender 
love like yoursanda selfish regard for mere material 
comfort.”’ 

He, drew her gently to him, ani kissed the soft 
lips many times. They were startled by a low tap 
at the door. 

“Tt is Roger,” he said. “Come in.” 


“ How do Roger?” 
a little, and made answer : 
“loom you as yet. He does not like 


Roger kept a suite of rooms in the city, onvof which 
he-used-as-@studio and library, and now and then 
gave a dainty Httle rece where the) guvsts felt 
especially complimented by the invitation. Still, 
mach of his time Was spent. at Woodlawn, for he 
Aeoked upon Gilberé quite in the light of » younger 
brother, though he was three years his senior. 

He had been deeply wounded by Gilbort’s hasty 
nerriage. That Clyde Graham bad been moved by 

warmer sentiment @han that of gain he utterly 
believe. 
@iecassed unimp@ttent matters for awhile: 
journey, Gilbert's improvement in , health, 
slowly around tothe marriage. 

“Ot course” Koger said, somewhat loftily, “ you 
hada tight to de-quitens you liked, to follow out any 
whim or f: seomene if one onglit to have 

t0-e0 tmporttants step. We can 

hope it varn- out quite for the best.” 

Lhardly think the few years I shall live wil! 

wear a women’s patience throadbare, especially 

when that woman is Ciyde,” Gilbert said, rather 

* You have had so little experience with women, 

Gilbert, that you are ready to believe them al} 
angels.” 

“ Not.quits.. I prepared myself for some touches 
of temper or self-will, or perhaps obstiuacy, on 
Clyde's part, bat sue bas been nething but s wetness, 
It was her beautiful devotion to her father that so 
won me at first.” 

“Temper! A woman would be a fiend not to be 
tenderness itself to you when you had raised her 
from poverty to luxury. And in month, too! Then 
she is uot the kind of women to show her displeasure 
outwardly. She bas one of those still and secretive 
natures.” 

“ Roger, you do not undetstand her at all.” 

“Perhaps not,” iu a soothing yet doubtfal tone, 
“Bat we will not quarrel, old feilow;, we have 
been friends too long to allow a woman to come 
between.” 

“ 'There:is no. reason Why wecannot.all be friends,” 
Gilbert returned, in @ tone akin to vexation. “ Uiyde 
would not take the shadow of @ pleasure away from 
me. We have talked this over. She desires, that 
there shall be no chauge between, us.. And when you 
come to know ber you cannot help» but admire her, 
for many qualities, although she may uot have the 
arts and graces of a society queen.” 

“ Since it is your wish then, Gilbert, we will make 
no difference, If it should become. necessary. later, 
we will, have. the satisfaction of knowing. that tie 
trial was made iu good faith.” 

“It is my wieh, certainly. 
Roger.” 

Roger Kengett was silent, 

‘* He does not understand the wound from lack of 
confidence,” he said; almost gullenly; to hinnself. 
“ He thinks I have, nothing to overivok, and that 
Qlyde is a marvellous piece of womanly perfustion, 
He knows so little about the sex,” 

After awhile. they fell, back upon, the old plea- 
sant, tone of their intercourse, But when Clyde 
eutered at a late hour she found Gilbert restiess and 
excited, 

“You have overtaxed your strength.” she said, 


How peculiar you are, 





quietly, “ but it is hardly to be wondered at. I think 
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[CLEARING AWAY THE CLOUDS.] 


I had betcer give you a composing draught, and try 
to read you to sleep.” 

“T want you near me,” he said, in the tone of a 
tired child, “Put your face down here on the pil- 
low, and lay your cool hand on my forehead, How 
good it feels. I fancied I was so much stronger, 
but I am only a poor thing after all. You will 
never tire of me, dear, will you? It may not be for 
long. 

“T had not tired of my father when I met you,” 
_ said, in a soft, tender tone. * ThereI had all to 
give.” 

“ And I can give you some pleasures, my darling. 
When you and Roger are better acquainted he will 
be like a brother to attend you anywhere. I have 
been planning so many things in my mind.” 

“ Hush, dear, not to night. It is nearly midnight. 
You must not talk. Let me say some simple poem 
to you.” 

“I know your cousin thinks I married you from 
mercenary motives,” she murmured, softly, “ but if [ 
did not love you, what other feeling would give me 
the patience and tenderuess needed for my task ? 
Heaven knows,” 

Whether it was the talk or his own reflections 
could hardly be told, but Roger Kensett was in a 
bright and gracious mood the next morning—the 
mood in which women found him irresistible. If 
his course led to wrong consequences, he thought 
2 could hardly be blamed, since it was Gilbert's 

esire. 

Clyde met him half way. Her husband was in 
one of his nervous, keen-eyed moods, and she knew 
how sincerely he desired the friendship. Their day 
passed quite delightfully. 

“A peculiar woman,”’ Roger said to himself, the 
third evening, “and a woman in which a little more 
of something would stir up her charms like a potent 
elixir, and make her really beautiful. 1 must paint 
her in some character, 1 think, I wish she would wear 
some tint beside that soft gray. It is too colourless, 




















and does not give her sufficient style. Let me see 
—wine colour and ruby would suit her. And Gil- 
bert has his mother’s jewels. Iam quite sure there 
is a set of rubies among them. No doubt she has a 
strand of army | vanity—they all have. I noticed 
that she ready enough to talk this morning. I 
doubt if seclusion will be to her taste very long.” 

Clyde was more than sorry that Roger Kensett had 
come so soon, If she could have had three months 
alone with her husband instead of one! She under- 
stood him well by a rare feminine intuition, but by 
the same subtle keenness she knew that hers was a 
character and temperament not so easily read. Ifhe 
could only come to know her thoroughly before any 
outside influence made itself felt, but thecurrent was 
too strong. 

Roger thought it his bounden duty not’ to allow 
her to gain too much ascendancy over Gilbert. It 
was hardly likely that she meant to spend her young 
years in the devotion of the honeymoon, and a gradual 
change was better than a sudden awakening. This 
new experience Gilbert was taking with all a boy’s 
ignorance. 

Sq Roger came and went, bringing an old friend 
now and then, suggesting, advising gently, and Gil- 
bert, won by the interest, was stirred into newness of 
life where Clyde was concerned. He brought out his 
mother’s jewels and insisted upon her wearing them ; 
colours came to be admitted in her costume. The 
relaxation from steady toil, the ease and luxury, were 
beginning to tell upon her. The too slender face 
rounded out, the cheeks wore a soit, peachy tint, 
and her eyes wore a soft, glad expression. 

“She is beautiful,” Gilbert exclaimed, with 
triumph. 

“ When she makes the best of herself, yes. But it 
was wisdom in her not to begin too soon,” 

“ I thought her beautiful the first time I saw her, 
Roger, I wish you did not have such cynical notions 
about women. They are not always planniug for 
future profit.” 





* When you know them as well as I'do, my dear 
telow——” 

“I hope I never shall,” interrupted Gilbert, 
shortly. 

It was nearing the holidays, and as Gilbert had 
improved considerably, Roger proposed that he should 
come up to the city for a few weeks, as he had occa. 
sionlly before. He was quite ready to do it for 
Clyde’s sake. 

“ But you?” she said, with the lingering intonation 
of tender care. 

* Why, I have done it when I did not have you to 
depend bpm he answered, with a smile. “I feel 
quite well aud strong for me, and can venture to ride 
about with you, and perliaps play the jealous hus- 
band when I see how much admiration you excite.” 

She threw herself on the ottoman on which his feet 
were resting, and clasped her hands over his kuee, 
studying his face with a eweet ete od 

“This was not in the bond, Gilbert,” she said, 
smiling a little. “*I was not to be dressed in satins 
and shown off like a great lady» I can be very happy 
here with you. Our days do not pass wearily, at 
least mine do not. I have not read or done a tithe of 
the things that we planned.” 

“There will be time enough. And you are so 


young, you have seén so little of the real world. 


er was sayin 2 


“Don’t let Roger decide for you. Chvose just 
the thing that suits you, whether it be solitude or 
society.” 

“ Well, I do choose for myself. I have the pride 
of a man, afterall. I should like to have the world 
see that, invalid as I om, pretty woman had 
courage enough to love me,” 

“ The world might be harsher in its jadgmeut.” 

“Nonsense! You are always thinking of that! 
You and Roger seem to be given over to morbid 
views. I don't know how you would prvsurve a 
healthy equilibriam if it was not for me.” 

“ Since you truly desire it, I shall be glad to go.” 

If she had not used that word “glad!” 

Roger had said : 

“Of course she will be glad enough to go. No 
woman ever becomes a hermit from choice.” 

The cloud was only momentary, yet Clyde re- 
marked it, She also knew that Gilbert did not like 
to hy yee too closely concerning any passing 
moods, 

Roger took a suite of rooms for them at a pleasant 
hotel, The parlour being at the corner comman.ied 
a view of two streets, and was delightfully sunny. 

Clyde had resolved to have no maid, as Gilbert's 
man was a necessity. She was bright and gay over 
her unpacking and settling, and really pleased with 
the change, For she was in the perfect eujoyment 
of youth and health, and possessed a happy adaptive 
disposition. 

Old friends dropped in with congratulations, brinz- 
ing wives and sisters, who recognized the quaint, 
peculiar charm in Mrs, Seymour, and admitted the 
fact of her beauty at once. 

Invitations poured in, dinners, concerts, operas, 
and morning luaches. One friend had received a 
fine statue from abroad, another some wonderful 
picture that must be discussed over a dainty meal 

“It is very kind, I am sure, and it certainly is not 
necessary for you to decline them all.” 

‘Can you go ?” asked Clyde, joyfully, 

“No, my dear, it tires me tuo much, I enjoy the 
visits better here in my own rooms, But you ought 
to go, and Roger will accompany you anywhere. 
Every one knows that we are just like brothers.” 

““T do not want to give Mr. Kensett any unneces- 
sary trouble. He does vverything for us now.” 

“ He will take it asa great pleasure; indeed, Clyde, 
you need not have one misgiving.” 

“ And leave you alone?” 

“Somebody will come im or, to tell the exact trath, 
a little solitude would not kill me, Martin will be 
at handif I want anything.” 

Still she was resolute, They could ride together, 
and that was pleasure enough, she said. He did 
make a great effort at last, and go to a musical even- 
ing at the house of an iutimate friend, where he was 

illowed in the corner of a luxurious couch, and 
Fistoned with delight, but it fatigued him so that 
Clyde felt it would be unwise to insist again, 

At last she yielded to the importunity, and ac- 
com: Roger to an opera. She was extra- 
vagantly fond of music, and had long wished to heart 
this, Part of a box had been placed at their disposal 
by « mutual friend. 

Roger Kensett glanced around complacently. 
This fair woman, fi her robes of violet silk and 
velvet, and pearls compared favourably with the best. 

He took some credit to himself for haviug disco- 
vered her beauty, and brought her out of her seclusion. 
Since Gilbert had married her, he would show the 
world that he was not piqued or jealous. Ah, there 
was Stacy King, who had adored him last winter. 
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and ended by marrying old Prine, the broker, in the 
spring. Howterribly she had fallen off! Why, she 
might be five-and-twenty at least, though her mother 
declared her but nineteen. She could not compare 
with Clyde Seymour. There was Mrs, Brentuor, 
ba a used to consider so purely statuesque, 
Wh 

He was studying Olyde with an interest he had 
oever taken in her before; rarely in any woman, 
though he had often been more flatteringly atten- 
tive. 

Was it because she held so aloof from him in spite 
of the friendliness? He had said at first that it was 
her cold nature, but he saw how this mimic passiou 
roused and excited, how the strains of love and 
melody stirred her until her breath quivered iu loug- 
drawn respirations, and her eyes were luminous with 
the subtle beanty of brain soul. He forgot the 
music, everything. 

He sat in a dim trance, until stirring presently she 
broke the charm. 

He answered her look with one of finest appre- 
—_ save that it was for her rather than the 
m 


“It fatigues you,” he said, softly. “Music and 
love would be the two great of your soul if 
you were living a full, free life.”’ 

* If Gilbert could but be here.” 

He smiled, thinking that she could not blind him. 
He liked her none the less for her little subterfuge. 
Women who paid small regard to the proprieties 
were not at all to his taste. 

Preseutly he wrapped her carefully in cloak and 
hood. How likea picture that violet satin lining 
made her look. 

Then he drew her hand through his arm, warm 
and throbbing to the very finger-ends. Ah, if des- 
tiny had not come in as a marplot—if she could have 
been some other woman, rich and elegaut ! 

Gilbert had been dozing in his easy-chair. He 
wanted to see his wife again in her white opera 
cloak and beautiful dress, and would not go te bed. 

Long afterward he recalled the almost transfigured 
expression of both faces; just then he was proud that 
his wife should be so fair, and his cousin so son- 
scious of it, 

It had beena delightful evening. She had listened 
until her heart ached with the beauty, the music, the 
love and pain aud suffering. 

Oh, how coald they so feel, so translate another’s 
joy or sorrow? How could they live over the pangs, 
the despair, the sudden rapture at the end? 

She talked, and. they both listened, Gilbert 
smilingly, Roger in a strange amaze. : 

“ But how thoughtless I am!” she cried, presently. 
“Here it is midnight. Roger, go your way ; you shall 
enchant me no more with your pleasures. Already I 
find you dangerous. Gilbert, you look asif you would 
never sleep 2.” 

* Bat I have been sleeping all the evening. Roger, 
a thousand thanks for her enjoyment.” 

“Good night,” Roger said, quietly. 

“ Oh, you are not offended because——” 

“Offended ? No. Give me credit for.better sense. 
You are quite right in sending me away. Good 
night again,” 

‘There was something more than cordiality in his 
Voice—a pleasantuess that won her. 

“ How good Roger is,” she said, gratefully, when 
he was gone. 

Then she hurried off the beautiful violet silk, 
which she declared dazed Gilbert, and would not say 
another word about her evening’s pleasures. 

That was beginning, and afterward she found it 
difficult to stop. When Gilbert and Roger joined in 
insisting she could not go against them. 

Roger changed in some strange way. He was 
gentler, less sneering and sarcastic ; or had she really 
wronged him all this time ? 

Their stay was prolonged another month. Roger 
painted her, and another artist friend begged the 
same favour for a character picture, 

She was no longer the meek and quiet Clyde 
Graham—how could she be indeed? Then they re- 
turned to Woodlawn with some invited guests, and 
all the spring there was coming and going; a house 
full of gaiety and brightness, 

All these incidents had made a difference. Busied 
with the varied duties of a hostess, she had not been 
able to confine herself so closely to Gilbert. 

Roger was always solicitous about her, If she 
tooked paler than usual, she must be sent for a walk or 
drive ; if tired, she must regt in the solitude of her 
own room; he would read to or entertain Gilbert. 

Indeed, it ap; as if she became the central 
figure of the household, and everything was made 
subservient to her pleasure and well-being. 

How had it happened ? she asked herself. Surely 
she had thonght of nothing like this a year ago. 

“Gilbert,” she said, one morning, “you are paler 
and more restless than you were several mouths 





ago; weaker, too, I think. Doctor Houston was 
speaking of a change to Roger. Suppose we should 
go to Northbridge?” ’ 

“Oh, would you like it? I did seem to gain 
strength there. It would be dull after all this bright- 
ness.” 

“ Perhaps I want.a little rest as well, Then there 
are some associations——” 

She paused there. A less truthful woman would 
have cleared the imaginary fence at a bound. If she 
had gone ou and said all that was in her heart, that 
there had been sometiinug in the past as sweet as the 
foolish love-making of youth and health, 

“Are you quite sure you would be happy?” he 
asked, gently. 

“ Why—yes,” and she turned, “I feel as if I 
wanted to get back to my old position of nurse. Gil- 
bert, do you care as much for me as you used?” 

“A great deal more, my darling.’’ 

And yet he sighed softly. 

“ Then let us go. We can be very happy.” 

“Tt is worth trying, of course,” Doctor Houston 
said, but he did not look especially hopeful. 

Roger objected at first, ‘'hen he went out to see 
“Te Thomas, and found that she would take them 


“T'll go with you,” he said, “then I have about 
a fortni;ht’s work in the city. After that I will re- 
jeia you.” 

“ Report to me the slightest change in Mr. Sey- 
mour,”’ Doctor Houston whispered in his ear, as they 
were about starting. 

Roger studied his cousin & moment, He certainly 
did not look worse than usual. And it had been said, 
years ago, that he could not live to middle life. Dear 
old Gilbert! And then Clyde could begin life anew 
somewhere. 

He never said to himself that he loved Clyde in 
any other than a purely orthodox fashion. He 
plumed himself on his exceeding fairness’ in haviug 
overcome his prejudice against her; and, again, on 
his cousinly clear-sighteduess in not having allowed 
a woman with her capabilities to degenerate iuto a 
narrow-minded, sombre nurse, But the thought of 
Clyde’s freedom was uot unpleasant to him. He 
had a vague idea, wiich be cou.d not put into abso- 
lute thought, that Clyde would owe him some sort 
of reparation for, haviug come betwevn him and 
Gilbert. 

He would have been astonished had he known how 
eagerly Clyde was countiug on his departure. She 
had so much lost iufluence to regain, so many new 
plans totry. For of late Gilbert had ‘been gently 
putting her away. Roger’s common-sense view of 
the marriage had come to have great weight with him, 
He had no right to sacrifice Clyde’s youth and beauty 
and health to his whims, Whatever a servant could 
do ought not to be reckoned among her duties; and 
here was Roger always at hand. ‘ 

The fortnight of Roger’s absence was broken in 
upon by the illness of Mr. Graham, who felt that he 
still had a claim to his daughter’s devotion, Roger 
returned to find her much worn, and fell into his old 
position with Gilbert. 

“ Her father isa tyrant,” Roger complained, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Doesn’t he seo that he is wearing her 
out? She grows thin and pale every day. Gilbert, 
you ought to insist upon her not confining herself so 
closely,” 

The only thing Gilbert could insist upon was that 
she should leave him mure to Roger's care, and 

o out for fresh air whenever opportuuity offered, 
Jonsequently she b as dependent upon Roger 
as she had been at Woodlawn or in the city 

“Tf he only would go away,” she sighed, wearily ; 
and then felt that she was selfish in wanting to 
separate them, Indeed, she felt discouraged, out 
of spirits. Of a surety she and Gilbert were drifting 
apart, Not that he seemed to love her any less. 
It was an impalpable something that she d not 
clear; a cloud between them that had the soft 
density of t ht. 

A sense of Gilbert's rapidly i ing helpl 
ness roused a terror within her, and she expressed 
her fears to Roger. 

“ Why, he has often had such weakly spells. In- 
deed he was better and stronger last winter than I 
have known him to be for years. Still Doctor 
Houston requested me to send him word if there was 
any change” 

“He ‘did?” “Then he 
thought——” 

* Don’t be alarmed. Of course we all know——” 

“Oh, hash! I cannot bear it,” she interrupted, 
with a great pang at her heart. 

“Olyde, you must be more tranquil. This agita- 
tion will injure yourself. I have always loved 
Gilb'rt as a brother, and yet for years we have 
knowo—even he has u-dzrstoo 1—how it would be.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

Clyde, dear Clyde !” 








exclaimed Olyde. 





Something in his tone struck her with mortal 
terror and shame. j 

She raised herhead prondly. His eyes were npon 
her, full of a tender light that might never reach the 
blaze of unhallowed passion, but was love, never. 
theless ; a love so assured that it did not even shrink 
from betrayal, 

“You must take it more calmly,” he went on, 
watching her white, stony face. “You are woru 
out with the anxiety of the past weeks, and [ was 
crazy to add this; but. you would have known 
soon, Olyde, would it not be better to return to 
Woodlawn ?” 

“ Yes.” 

But her voice was hoarse and strained, and she left 
the room abruptly. 

He had dared to love her! 

Clyde Seymour felt almost as if she must rush 
back and tear off the flimsy veil of pretension, 
upbraid him for his cool treachery. 

Yet what had he done, or said? What tanvible 
point was there for her to attack? She would be 
foolish indeed to force him into an explanation by 
placing him on the defensive. Had she be-n at fault ? 

he was glad in the beginning to please Gilbort, even 
in winning his cousin’s regard and approval. And 
circumstances had sported with her, like » leaf ou the 
margin of some brook, until she had drifted out, and 
out, she hardly knew whither, 

She went to Gilbert’s room; but Roger was already 
there, calm and tender. Sho was flushed and 
nervous, a8 ill at ease as if hers had been the initia- 
tive of some guilty secret. 

They had been talking of Doctor Houston and a 
return to Woodlawn. 

“ Would you like it, Clyde?” Gilbert asked, weakly. 
“Tt seems rather as if you ought to go tu some plea- 
sant place to recruit, Don’t you remember, Clyde, 
how Mrs. Esten begged you to pay them a visit? 
They are such old friends, aud would be so glad to 
have you.” 

“T only want to go home.” 

Aud her tone sounded strangely hollow, even to 
herself, 

“Doctor Houston must prescribe for you when he 
comes, Don't forget it, Roger.” 

“She has had altogether too much care and 
anxiety,” Roger Kensett made answer. 

The doctor came. There was a long consulta: 
tion with Gilbert and Roger, from which she was ex- 
clude, 

“We are to return immediately,” Roger au- 
nounced, “unless your father suould prefer to stay.” 

“He will not care to remain alone,” Clyde said, 
quictly. 

Mr. Graham was childish and irritable, and could 
hardly endure Clyde out of his sight. ‘'o keep the 
peace poor Clyde resorted to many stratagems, for 
Roger was rather impatient with him. But at last 
they reached Woodlawn, and she felt that it might 
have been better if they had never leit it, 4 

For a week Dr. Houston was in constant atten- 
dance. It was evident that some serivuus matter was 
on hand, 

She had hardly dared ask Gilbert, She shrank 
from any talk upon death, his death, with a great 
awe, it come to thai? 

Then an eminent surgeon was called in, and Cl,;de 
could endure it no longer, neither could she listen 
to explanations from Roger, so she waylaid the 
doctor. 

“T must know,” she cried, in tones of anguish. 
“Tell me the truth, aud, if it is the worst, let me 
go and comfort him. Why do sou all conspire to 
keep me away?” 

The beautiful eyes had a worn, sleepless look, and 
there were tense lines about the mouth, traces of 
suffering so deep that the doctor paused and won- 
dered, losing himself in a strange reverie. 

“You must have known, Mrs. Seymour, when you 
married him that he could not live a great while,” 
the doctor said, slowly. 

“ Do you reproach me with it? You cannot un- 
aocavadil perhaps, but it was from no selfish motive. 
I meant to make him happy. I thought to be a 
nurse and companion. His helplessuess aud sweet- 
ness touched me, as it would in some unfortunate 
child. And we were—very—liappy 

Her voice faltered, and the soft eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ And why are you not happy now?” the doctor 
asked, brusquely. 

“Why?” in a wandering manner, clasping and 
unclasping lier hands. “I cannot tell. I miglit 
have been too gay in the winter and spring, but 
it was not my wish to leave him, I weut sometimes 
with an unwilling heart, aud there have been so 
many things.” 

The doctor came straight to her and took her 
hands in his, noting how every pulse quivered. _ 

“ Olydé Seymour,” he said, solemaly, “ tell me the 
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truth. Do you love that man well enough to waste 
all your youth aud beauty over him, and have for 
your reward only old age and wealth ?”” 

“Tf I cuald soothe him out of pain, if it conld all be 
as I dreamed at first, I would ask no other reward 
Ah! 1 should be glad to grow old with hin,” 

“ Think a little.” 

‘No, I do not need to think.” 

“T believe you. Heaven knows I am thankful so 
to do.” 

“ Oh!” she cried, “ then it will not be separation. 
I want to show him that if I have fallew into any 
mistake I am glad to retrace my steps. For he de- 
serves all tenderness in his weary, suffering life.” 

“ You puzzle me a little,” the doctor said. 

Had she committed even a alight error and. re- 
pented, or was she entirely guiltless? 

“I will tell you frankly how the case stands, 
There has been & somewhat different development 
froin what we reasonably supposed, five years ago, 
and now it has reached a stage where an operation is 
possible. If successful it may restore him to a com- 
parative degree of health, leaving him lame, but able 
to getabout comfortably. The chances of his living 
through it are at least three in five. Without’ it he 
cannot live two monthe longer.” 1 

“Oh, you will do it, then!” she effed. 

* Ho will no’ have it doue.” : 

* Will not? Why?” 

“He does not care to live,” 

For a moment she stood as one stutined, then she 
uttered a bitter cry, and would have fallen had ot 
kindly arms cauzht her. 

‘* My dear child,” the doctor began, “ we learn the 
secrets of many lives, so you need not shrink from 
me. I think you can save him if you are Wise; true 
I know you to be. When he married you T thought 
it an exceedingly unwise step. [suppose most of the 
world would have suspected an. ulterfor motive. 
When I came to know you, and saw the improve. 
ment in him for the first. six months, I was glad and 
thankful that he had found so sweet and courageous a 
woman, An unfortunate influence lias brought a 
clovd between you, [ will not wrong Roger Keusett 
by che slightest suspicion, bat I know your husband 
is anxious to restore you to liberty. Will you join 
with me in saving him? Let him be roused to 
hopefulness, and the work is half done.” 

“ Thank you for your confidence in mé. Let me 
go to him; let me tell him——”” 

“ Child, you must control yourself if you mean to 
be of any real value. I will take Mr. Kensett with 
me while you seek your husband, but first make 
yourself look pretty enough to tempt an anchorite. 
There, forgive an old man’s interference,” 

She changed her dress, and rubbed some colour 
in her pale cheeks—an innocent enough artifiée. 
Her heart throbbed as if it would burst its bounds. 
Did Gilbert Seymour guess it as she entered his 
room ? 

“She will soon be free,” he thought. “ She is too 
lovely to be chained to a log like me.” 

Clyde knelt and kissed the wan face and smiled 
into the longing eyes. 

“TI know it all,” she began. “ Yon will try fo live 
for my sake. I am to be your sole nurse, your con- 
stant attendant. Even papa must give way here. 
My darling!” 

“ Clyde! Clyde! You don’t know; yon cannot 
quite understand——” 

“TI think you have gone astray with some wild 
ideas when you want to plunge me back into the 
shadowy isolation from which you took me, For if 
my duty and pleasure were alike ended——” 

“Hush, dear! It would be sad for a time, bas I 
have made it all right in the end. It would de cruel 
to lay such burden on your young life. Iam.giad 
and grateful for this brief year of piness—nay, 
hear me out,” and he placed his wasted fngers over 
the lips that were fain to speak; “Roger is like a 
brother to me, and I shall leave you in his care, 
understands. I am glad that he grew to like you so 
well. And so there will be no contention or division 
with the fortune——” 

A keen pang of anguish wrung an interruption 
from her. Did Gilbert Seymonr listen in surprise ? 
His mind was surely wandering, he fancied. Did 
Clyde say that if she lived ages Roger Kensett could 
be nothing more than a friend to her? 

She was very brave and frank, . Her hart was 
laid bare for his inspection. Thank Heavenshe had 
nothing to fear or to conceal, What: she had not 
dared to say in the early days of their marriage she 
said boldiy now. 

And so it came to pass that the true forads\ion 
was reached. Whether he lived or died, ne uad 
the blissful satisfaction of knowing theig souls. were 
as One. 

Roger fretted a little over hie cousin’s decision. 
He was honest enough im it, for he had little faith 
in the operation. 








Not 4 day would he have shortened Gilbert's life, 
and he slirank from the painful suffering that might 
prove fatal, 

How Clyde watched, not only that one agonizing 
day, but for weeks afterwards, Doctor Houston well 
understood. 

There were times when even his hope grew faint, 
but at length a decisive state was reached, and’ then 
he had only to get well. % 

If Roger Kensett grew irritable and plunged into 
more bitter cynicisms, not even to his own soul did he 
admit any sense of disappointment. He was not’ a 
villain, and he did rejoite in his cousin’s recovery ; 
but presently he went off on a long tour, sad re- 
mained six months. 

The master of Woodlawn gets about on & crutch. 
His wife, every one thinks, grows more beautiful with 
the added years, 

There are children’s voices at Woodlawn—pretty, 
merry, mischievous little beings, who rule Uncle 
Roger with a sort. of assured right, just as he ruled 
every one else. 

He is not married, though women still court his 
attention, and he repays it by writing satirical little 
poems, considered gems in the literary world. He 
was. too pure a moralist to covet his neighbour’s wife 
when he found she could never be his honotrably, 
but he looks at her occasionally, across his 8, 
and. thinks, with @ man’s ready vanity, that if Gil- 
bert. had died, and he had married her, she. would 
have come up to finer heights, being an 
woman. 

Doctor Honston, silvery-bearded ag # patriarch, 

comes out once ina while to play Chess and escape 
importunate pat,ents. . 
e watches the three curionsly, for Roger seldom 
spends two days in succession at his rooms. This 
serene and Joving woman, who has passed over the 
brink of a pire in her own pure strength, fs 
somewhat of a puzzle to him in these days of affini- 
ties, higher laws and impulses of the soul. 

“For many s woman would have ve ibaa to 
handsome Roger Kensett,” thinks the a 








~ FACETIA ~ 
Spracracuzs to suit all sighte.—Tite pantomfnies.— 


He Best Sort or Wootwicr Inrant.—The 
Prince Timperial.— Punch. 
Is {it orthodox for. a Oanon of St. Paul's to 
have gun-cotton vestments.—Judy. Aooss 
“ Hey, robbers below there! Y. in the wrong 
. Ow there: on are in 
house. Binith, next door, has s lot of silver plate— 


A REASON FOR CALLING, 

Visitor (naively) : “ Well, I certainly néver dreamt 
T should find you at home on such a lovely afternoon 
as this !”—Punch, 

Mars, Partixaton ssys that nothing despises her 
so much as to see people, who profess to expect sal- 
yation, go to church without their purses, when a 
recoll is to be taken. 

A CRY FROM THE HOUSE. 
Soon the men who on titles of honour ar 6 bent 
Of the letters M.P. will be chary, 
Since Kenealy’s elected for Stoke-upon-Trent, 
And Mitchel for wild Tipperary.—Fun. 





‘Paot ror Tue Facutry.—Young Splint, 
M.B.C.S., accounts for the smallness of his practice 
in this way. He has lost several patients, he says, 
b his stanneh. Conservative principles never 
allow him to effect a Radical enre,—Judy. 

A. NEW COMPLAINT. 


A young gentleman in the Civil Service, who has 
been absent from his duties for some days, wrote to 
the head of his department yesterday that he is suf- 
fering from (refreshment) room-atism.— Punch. 

REFRESHMENT FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

Traweller in Ireland (who has been into a shébeen): 
“ But ara you not going to bait the horse?” 

Pat: “Is it bate him? Sure, didn’t I bate bim 
enough coming along?” —Punch. 

4 MISTRESS WHO UNDERSTANDS THE TIMES. 
(From the “ Newcastle Journal”) 
SERVANT WANTED; liberal wages, 
oy by the mistress. ant, Re 

We eumpecee the address, for fear of an ugly rush. 

—Pune 


so NicB! P 
District, Visitor (blandly) : “ Well, dame, and how 
do you fiud things now ?” 
Crusty, Old Cottager: “How do I find things? 
Why, by looking arter ‘em, to be sure—drat you!” 
[Close of Conservation.J—Judw. 
FOREIGN PARTS,, , 
The shepherd (a Kentish man) bas been sent in 
charge of sheep into Essex ; on return @ neigh- 
bour asks him what he thinks of the place he has 











visited. “Oh, it’s well enoo, led,” says the shepherd 
“bat old E for mol”—Judy. 

Ooncuustvs.—* Now, sir, I don’t care a diamond 
ring worth a thousand whether you like me 
or not. Young Pottiger Potts: mtends to “default” 
his bank in a few days, thea I shall have whatever I 
want without begging for it.” : 

& @UID FRO Que ; 

“Dr. wants te: know if you'd: please to 
ee bill now?” : 

ld gentleman looks over the items and replies:' 

“Tell Dr. ——_—— I’ pay him for hie modicines, 
and return his visite.” ~ j.« CecohBYAT YT sutr-s 

A Ciiwonen, — Cam you! telf ‘nie/” asked a 
pompous school commit of a modest little 
girl, “why nature did not make 


asparagus gPow 
with each end succulent?” “Because, if it bad, it 
would have been impossible for man’ to:hold. it in bis 
fiugers,” was the satisfactory reply; : 
| *puum RUIN! 

Gent (to City Detective): “ Well, Zeb, how are 
you getting on?” bi 

City D.: “Bad, sir? Very bad! No pgm 
doing at.all, The world’s going to rack and ruin, 
think !”"—Fun. 

IN THE WRONG BOX. 

Lady: “Seat the younger ladies first, please!” 

Attendant: “ Ah, let's see, you're: sixty, Ithink!” 

Lady (bursting witty i of “ Well, air! 
And wiiat business is that ‘of yours, | should like to 


Know 274 Fen. 
= Syiinen era AMENITIES, ee 
sthe-bye, Clara, expect agreat frien ne 
thie afternoon Ma jor-Mintwen™ 
“ cee ee! I on bear him.” 
+ i Y ana tt 
bd Boodiane f ioe he hatee me!” 
“ Does be, really? I thought he searcely knew 
you ?”—Punch, 
1% ONLY ¢1fGD's PLAT. 
PO it “ Well, Mise Rolly, won't you give mes 


: “No, mamma kissing’s for 
atign seal ape tay ct 
Vistfor': “ And'sren’t you's child ?” 
Polly: ‘Perhaps, but I don’t call you one!" 
[Visitor cousts his gray heite next morning.— Fun. 
* THY GAMUT. 


Jack Bowbell (beginning tie song.)+ “'Appy land, 
wm se ae i 


me, my 
you-think the song would go 
better if:you were to sour yout h’s just @ little?” 

Jack Bowbell: “i? Sound my b's?” i eeneree4 
“Shows how much you Know about music !—no sach 
ae to up to Gi’ (Oontinues:) “*Appy 
lend, ‘appy. —" Punch. 

The Uidle aite whe. wore ootuntntion tek 
two little girls who were 
mamma 4@ § the week before last, 

have given it. This-is wheat ovcurred : 
First Li. tle Girl: “Here's 4 present! Bought it 
with our own money !* 
Little Girl; * Yow; I gnve papa » bright 
halfpenny out of my own for it.” 
frst Little Girl: “Ob, yes, I daresay; but I 
orks preoees oily WM Mie eedet Pasir toned 
© present only poun ‘apa 
the difference. ]+Judy. 
A TOUGH 8sTORY. 


There flourishes in & village of Kent 
one of those good-natured olf ladies who have a gene- 
rows scorn of details, and believe om all occasions in 

effect to their Clue ae vane me Gees 

ri 1 tes to whi é is subject 

She wee ctartafalog thecompany with an account of 

a most astonishing m3 whictr her father lad fattened 
to the enormous weight of sit tliousand pound! 

Quite a, murmar of sufprive went rotind the room, 
duriag which her husband ested : 

«Oh. no, my dear, it ‘was oix hindred nds.” 

“Why, Jeremiah,” said shé, in disgust: “the skin 
weighed that.” 

ON ANOTHER LIGHT, 

A great deal of trouble is “borrowed” by the habit 
of looking at things * 6nd foremost. 

* How discongolate you look,” said @ bucket tos 
fellow bucket, as they were going to the well. 

“ Ah,’ replied the otlrer, “I was reflecting on tlie 
uselessness of our being filled; for let us go away 
ever so full, we always come back empty.” 

© Dear me! how strange to fook at it im that way,” 
said the bucket, “ Now, I enjoy the thought that 
however empty we We always go away fall. 
Only look at it in that fight end you'll be as sieer- 


ful as I am.” 
AY Witu™2xATION, 

Ala versa celiege the senior class was under ex- 
amination for degrees, The professor of natural 
philosophy was badgering in optics. The point 
under illustration was that, strictly and scientifically 
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speaking, we see no objects, but their images 
on the retina. The. worthy professor, in, order to 
meko the matter ———— to the wag of the class: 
“ Mr. Jackson, did you ever actually see your father - 
Jackson replied promptly : “No, sir.’ 
“Please to explain why you never saw. your 
father! ’’ E RET 
* Because,” lied Mr. Jackson, ve Y; 
died before I tong born, sir,” Maca 
Dowestic Cuat.—“ by do you look so glum and 
cross, William, whenever I have got you to’go to any 
y or theatre?” asked Isabella. ‘ My love,” said 
Jilliam, “ there would beno'merit in my going were 
not making an awful satrifice of ay Se feelings. 
Permit me the pleasure of showing I go only to 
pease you, dearest.” Isabella was sil but not 
eonvinced, 


Bhe stood breast-high within the dock, 
Caught with the watches ‘neath herfrock, 
Bright her eyes as southern sun— 
The judge’s favour soon she won. 

On ber cheeks:a dainty flush 

Put the roses to the binsh ; 

She, a lady bred and born, 

Glanced around with careless scorn, 
"Neath her eyes tlie judge’s fell; 

On his heart each Simos aid tell, 
While her crime.was brought to light 
Hit he on a notion bright, 

Winking o’er his glasses’ rini, 

Said he to that maiden slim— 

“ Justice to the dogs we pitch ; 
Go—because your f 8 are rich,” 
Sure, quoth Fun, such cases mean 
Judges to the wealthy lean. 

Lawes, at last, to thishave come— 
One for mansion, one for éum.— Fun, 

A New Enotarpge, riding in a railroad car, 
seemed particularly anxious to astonish the other 
eo with tough stories of Yankeedom. At 

he mentioned that one of his neighbours owned 
en immense dairy, snd made a million ds of 
butter and a million pounds of. cheese. yearly. 
story produced. some sensation; and the Yan 
ing that bis. veracity was in danger of -being 
questioned, ea toa friend as follows: “True, 


isn’t it, Mr ? I speak of Deacon pron Aa 10g 
kvow Deacon Brown?” “* Y-e-0-s,” een 6 


friend, “that is 


es, yes, I know Deacon Brown; I 
don’t know as 


ever heard precisely how 
ads of butter and cheese he makes a year, but 
ae he has twelve sawmills that go by butter. 
KNAVES OF SPADES. 
{lo re Boss and Lyfuss against the World.) 

SF beg ced ge de 

What a blunder you'll have made! 

Bay “a horticultural tool,” 

Blunt for koeve and sharp for fool. 

Phrase which no offence contains, 

While the spade a apade remains. 

Spades, to them that’ call them 

Mostly prove vindictive blades. 

Spades, so-called, have many a friend , 

Aid oft judge and jury lend, 

When high damages are prayed 

By the spade that’s called a spade. 

There’s. a House wherein to name 

Spade a spade is to defame. 

“Syade "is, of alf terms thet be, 

Most unparliamentary, 

And.the word, how»’er exact, 

Is a terny you must retract, 

He that's foreed his words*to eat 

Has the very worst of meat; 

That's the last that can befall 

Those wh» rashly spade dare call 

Any spade within that place, 

Though of spades you call him Ace. 

Yet a man by worth and weight, 

A right worthy magistrate, 

Spades called truly spades can scout, 

Kicking the complainants out. 

Bless their hearts, whoever do— 

Mister Gasrre.! Sir, to you !—Pwneh. 
HOW TO PROCORE A RELBASB, 


Brown (to his mother-in-law): “You'd lite #n, 


excursion? Weil, you could go to Yarmouth by one 
of the fast boats, ‘or in the train. “One fs as safe ae 
the other, and it would give me real pleasure to send 
you by either.” 

MILKING EXTRAORDINARY. 

“Wanted, 2 young: nian to milk and serve a 
round.” Thit is not an Original observation, as it 
comes. from the advertizing portion of a daily news- 
paper; pet we have some. dim notion that if it had 
@ppeared first in a “comic paper,” or had been said 


by a “funny man,” the whole world of noodles would 
have been convulsed with laughter.—Fun. 
« “ BULL.” 
Samael Lover says a bull is sometimes produced 
the false use of a word, as in the case of an 
illiterate watchman giving evidence at a police- 
court. 
“ What is the man’s offence ?” 
“He wae disorderly, your worship, in the streete, 


ba He a give him warning bef Kk 
you give ‘ore you too’ 
him into e 2” re 

“I did, your worship, I said to him: ‘Dis- 
parse !” 

Again, a bull may be occasioned by a confusion of 
identities, as when it was saidof an ugly man 
he was handsome when he was-an infant, but he was 
unlackily at nurse; or agit. was shown in 
the fervour a girl, who, desiring her lover’s 
miniature, and he, fearing it might to a dis- 
covery, “Oh, it meedn’t,” she exclaimed; “ I'll tell 
the painter not to make it like you.” 

Gad, Cae, © Rae wag be ovine to @ limited 
amount of knowledge, as in the case of an old 
woman going to the chandler’s for a farthing candle, 
and being told it. was raised to a halipenny on 
account of the Russian war; “ Bad luck tothem!” 
she exclaimed, “and do they fight by candle-light ?” 





TRUE LOVE 


eee 


Wuaw oft at midnight hotir I rove, 


And the sky 
A “still, sain ” apeaks to ‘me, love: 


And bide me to thy preseuce fly ; 
It whispers softly in my ear 
Such words ag hops itself ne’er knew! 
Sweet words, they bid mo not to fear, 
But put my, ev'ry trust in you, 
But, oh! "tis night, and your bright eyes 
Have closed their weary lids to rest ; 
Yet atill for.thee my bosom sighs, 
And bids.thee come to my embrace, 
But, alas! this frail pea of mine 
Can ne’er desoribe my love for thee, 
But should this verse heart entwite, 
, Qh, send one cheering word to me. 
Wealth cannot buy love like this, 
Nor poverty its strength subdue, 
For ’tis +4 sweetest hour of bliss 
Whien thiaking, dearest friend, of you. 
I love thee for thy worth:alone, 
Its charms are quite enough for me; 
And I oft pray, my dearest one, 
To feel my worthiness for thee, 


(Ob, gentle muse! draw near me, 
And breathe thy spirit from above, 
And with sweet vty & help me free 
My heart, and tell her of my love, 
Her oyes like two bright beaming stats, 
Shistog through darkness of the night— 
Deep in my inmost heart they glare, 
With all their mystic, charming light.) 


"Tis sweet to love, when we know 
That our love is not spent in vain; 
Then let me not.on thee bestow 
Love that will but cause me pain, 
My love for thee shall ne’er decay 
Until by death I with thee part, 
Then, dear friend, cast me not away, 


PRET PS IE SS OI ~ 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Cocoa-NuT husk is better than cotton waste and 
turpentine for taking temporary rust from fron or 
steel. 

THE white of at egg’ is the most efficacions remedy 
for burns. Several successive applications of this 
substance soothe the pain, and effectually exclude the 
burn from thé air. 

Porato’ Yeast.—Grate fine three medium-sized 
potatoes, pour over them a pint of boiling water, add 
a teaspoonful each of sugar and jsalt, and, when. cool 
stir in one«half cup of yeast. When it has fermented 
bottle tightly, Keep in @ cool place, and shake 
thoroughly before using. 

New War or Przservina Eoos,—The best 
method of preserving eggs is to soak them for half 
‘an hour’in soluble glass of a thick, pasty consistency. 
The material forms a chemical curnpound with the 
carbonate of lime. of which the shell is composed, 
which renders the latter impermeable to air. After 
immersion the eggs should be carefully dried and 
ete 8 ih oats or on perforated trays in a dry 

ty, 

Nutrient tx Eoos,—Eggs are a good substitute 








for meat, and pound for pound are more nutritious 





than beef. An average-sized ogg weighs a thousand 
grains, and six large eggs weigh apound. A dozen 
eggs may, therefore, be considered a full equivalent 
to two pounds of beef, as the shell, constituting about 
@ tenth part of the weight, is less in proportion than 
the bone of beef. The per-cent, of water in eggs and 
fresh beef is about the same, 75 per cent. in each. 
The. white of an egg, weighing about 600 grains, is 
— albumen, and has # ¢lose resemblance in its 
chemical properties to the fibrine of beef or gluten of 
grain, and so faras nutrition is concerned may be 
considered identical with these substances. The 
yolk, weighing 800 grains, is composed in its-dry state 
of one-third albumen and two-thitds oil, and therefore 
comés nearer to meat as food, having fat mixed in 


that | with its albumen or fibrin. 


b= 


STATISTICS. 


RattwaY Sraverrer i Britisu InptA.—The 
statistical abstract relating to British India; just pub- 
lished, gives the number of persons killed and in- 
jured on each railway fu India from 1964 to 1873 in- 
clusive, In 1864 there were—killed 125, and injured 
131 e; in 1865, killed 169, injured 147} in 
1866, killed 138, injured 131 ; in 1897, kfMled’182, in- 

ured 203; in 1868, killed 192,, injured 274, in 1869, 

illed 216, injured 258; in 1820, killed. 204, injured 
224; iw 1871, killed 177, 204’ in 1872, killed 
a injured 224; and in 1973, Killed 166, injured 


Frenon Inpusrria, Estaptasumants —Accord- 
ing to statistics issued by the French Minister of 
Commerce there exist in Franee 128,000 indastrial 
establishments, which employ engines to the amount 
of 502,000 horse-power, and give work to about 
1,800,000 men. The department of the Seinestands 
foremost in the Hist, with a auction, im round 
trumbers, of 1,690,000,000f., atid enters for one-fifth 
of the total production. Le Nord, which comes next, 
shows’ » manufacturing production of about 
700,000,000f.; Le Rhéne, 600,000,0008.; La Sei 

000,000; Les Bouches-du-Rhéne, 

-; and La Loire, 224,000f. La Corrdze 

are the last departments on. the list, 

the former with a etiomof 5,500,000f., and the 

latter with 8,500, The average production per 

department is 109,500,000f., bat this ie divided, as 
appeats above, in @ very unequal manner, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


S emeememenl 

Tus English have been fortunate af Monaco—a 
duke has won 12,0002. and a baronet 6,000. 

We understand that an important document has 
lately been discovered, which throws fresh light on 
the trial of Mary, Queen of Seote, 

Tuz, New Post-carps,—The~ las t= gach a 
demand for the new post-cards (84. a packes? that the 
stock first prepared has long siace been exhansted. 

It ig announced by the Government that Her 
Majesty has beea graciously pleased to sanction the 
free opening of the Tower of Londonto the public on 
two days in each week. 

Ornpers. have been issned from the Horse Guards 
that when only one pooch ie carried by the Infantry 
ft isto be carried on the right aud not on the left 
side. 

Warwiecx Castne.—It is stated that the rebuild- 
ing of Warwick Castle is now eonplete, at an ex- 
pense of between 15,0002, and 20,0007. In restoring the 
eastern wing which, was destroyed by fire, care has 
been taken to.carry out as far as possible the original 
design, with such improvements as the architect 
could introduce. The great hall has been relxid with 
Italian marble, and other works of interval devora- 
tion ate making steady progress. 

& New Lirgesoat Sration—A new lifeboat 
station will be erected, through the munificence of 
Miss Hannah de Rotisehild, who has sent the 
National Lifeboat Institution the sum of 2,00UL to 
form and endow a lifeboat station. ia memory of her 
father, Baron Meyer de Rothschild. This valuable 
institution has received wititin the last week or two 
the sunt of 2507, from the Kart of Pembroke. He 
has sent.500/. to the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, 
and 2d0/. td the. Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

SHoortses AND Dear Forests.—In Ross-shire 
the shootings aid deer forests are assessed on a rental 
of more than $1, ', in Inverness-shire on a renta) 
of more than 46,0001, about balf of' the sum, in botb 
cases, being levivd on lands containing deer alone. In 
Ross-shire the annual value of the shootings and deer 
forests is about » sixth, in Inverness-shire between 
a sixth and a fifth of the value of the whole lands and 
houses; and the inevease in the value of the laud 
used for sporting purposes has been accompanied not 
by a decrease but. by a steady growth in the value of 
other kinds of property in the came counties. 
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’ 7. known that she was “envaged.”” Yearafter year is thus | domesticated, loving, looking, has light brown hair 
CONTENTS, frittered away, and the marriage either never takes and hazel eyes, like to correspond with a nice 
_— or is shorn of all its joyousness by the discovery that | looking, respectable young hanic about twent 
Page Page | time has not brought diminished but increased care, | three, who is true, kind, and fond of home. 
Winrrrep Wrnxg; HovssnonpTaeasures 479 | Lovers should either keep their preferences carefully Sissrz, eighteen, 5ft. 5in., fair, considered pretty, of a 
orn, Tus GoLp- STATISTICS ... ss» «+ 479 | locked up as secrets, even from each other, or loving aStase., fond of home and children. wonld 
suirn’s DavGuTeR.. 457 | MiscRLLaNgOUS .,, .. 479 | should be prepared, after a reasonable lapse of time, | like to correspond with a young man about twenty-four ; 
A Supposgp Giganti0 Since sufficient for them to obtain a sound knowledge of each | he must be and about the same height as “Sissie,” 
FRAUD... os os 400 No, | other’s disposition and connexions, to meet the duties fond of home and children, loving and kind, and have 
GREEN HOUSE AND WrN- Tue Gipsy Peer; oR, “| and difficulties of life together. When the nature of | an income enough to keep a wife comfortably. 
pow Pants .. .. 460 A Staveg ov Cincum- the contract is that they take each other for better or Exeter, forty, medium height, without children, 
Tux Gipsy PEER; oR, STANCES, commenced worse, why should they wait for a time when tells | would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, 
a SLAVE OF CiRcUM- in... see see cee «ee 5883 | them it will be all better and no worse, and encounter | with a warrant officer in the Royal Navy or a naval pen- 
STANCES se oo oe 461 | Hamp as Oak, com- all the weariness of hope deferred for a good that is only | sioner about forty-five, If a widower, he must not have 
A DuEMMA... 1 ws 463 WCCD AM 244 nee ane 605 | problematical after all ? No, we do not approve of long | young . Hem be good tempered and-fond 
Harp as Oak ... ... 468 | Love's Cunistwas com- conrtships, neither do we like early or hasty his home, A west-country man erred. 
Tus Frozen Mines menced in ... ... +» 607] The question of marriage should be very well and| J. Q., gunnerin the Royal Artillery, thirty-six, has 
or Cotorapo ... .« 465 | Wintrrsp Wrynz; seri considered before an engagement is entered years’ service and a very good character, will be 
Tue SHapow OF THE oR, TRE Gotp- into, and the wedding should, as a general rule, take | entitled toa of 2l; a month on harge, and 
STORM... 0. coe os 466 suitH’s Davucuter, lace within twelve months after the engagement has | will be eligible for other employment, wishes to corre- 
Omxy Countar Love. 469 commenced in... ... 615 made. 8 You next ask fora true definition of love, | spond with a woman ; he would get leave to 
SCIENCB... 20s 00, 08 , 472 | Huntap ror A RR Love, we reply, is a compound of admiration, desire, | marry her; she must be. not.over y, and must have 
Aw Axoeu’s Visit ... 473 | Moxzr, teem, devotion, and self-sacrifice, A lover proves by | two good c rs; & Roman Oatholic preferred. 
His NEIgHBOUR'S 8M wee one e+ ss se» 615] his actions that he entertains all these feelings towards | <Truz tiru' Deatu, twenty, medium height, dark, 
WFR ie se ave eee 474} Onze Counter Lovz, the object of his affections in a degree greater in the | would like to make the of a respectable 
FACETS. ssc sos oo 478 | commencedin w. .» 616 | whole than he does toany other mortal, aud, due regard young man; he should be older than herself, very atealy, 
ing these 











NOTICES ‘10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Rouxo.—1. The words you have quoted appear in them- 
selves to be too trivial and indefinite to furnish any 
ground for complaint in the shape of slander. 2. No. 

J. P.—For the compliance with your request you must 
trust to the power of leve. If that great influence moves 
the lassie’s heart to comply—well ; if not, you must not 
—7°e from us what we have no power to give, 


a a 


being paid to principle, it is found that the greater the 
amount of self-denial, in every life as well as in 
great thines, exhibited by a lover towards his beloved 
thetruerishislove. 4. 13 humility admirable in a lover ? 
No, not if by humility you mean anything of a 
cringing, fawning, leaning or despoudent nature. But 
if to be humble is to strive to know one's self, :to 
acknowledge, if occasion requires, any fault of whieh 
one is made conscious; and to be aware that a good effort 
is necessary to win a good woman's heart, such a state 
of mind is not uninestimable if it be accompanied by 





A—The book in question can be had, if 
through most booksellers, pricea shilling or thereabou 
The author's views did not, and do not, meet with gene: 
acceptance. 

Marzx-—It ie not within our province to know if you 
will receive aa answer precisely according to your wish. 
We merely allude to your letter in this place so that 
you may understand that it has not been overlooked. 

D. Ww. G.—We are not quite sure that we received the 
letter referred to; by this time pestetis: ou may have 
observed your request was attended to- If not, we are 
afraid it is out of our power to render you any assist- 


ance. 

Ixquirer.—l, A licence is necessary unless the arms 
are packed as luggage or merchandiso. 2 The only 

i s your ability to pay for them, 3. 
New Zealand is about sixteen thousand miles distant 
trom Great Britain; its climate is considered preferable 
to that of Australia. 4. The bandwriting is very good. 

A Constant Susscarser.—We presume you allude to 
the poets Tenn and Poe. Alfred Tennyson wrote 
“The Charge of the Six Hundred.” Edjar Allan Poe 
wrote “The Raven.” In the latter poem occur the 


S: 
“ Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 
form !from off my door. 
Quoth the raveon—' nevermore,’” 

B. F.8.—You should certainly be congratulated on 
your good fortune. While you are entitled to take en- 
couragement therefrom, your hopes for the future should 
rather be founded upon p t effort than upon past 
success. One swallow does not make a summer, you 
know, and a sagacious exhortation of the immortal bard 
is read in the words, “ let not virtue seek remuneration 
for the thing it was.” 

Litrie Kisstz.—li The colour of the hair sent is light 
brown. It should be washed in warm water once a week, 
soap being used at the same time, 2 A young man of 
twenty-five and a girl of nineteen would be bon | nicely 
matched, as far as age isconcerned. 3, Take the flowers ; 
they are pretty, and they soon fade! Preserve not their 
— leaves they were given by your own true 

ove, . 

A. 8.—1, The engaged finger, as it is termed, is the same 
as the wedding ring finger, which is the finger next tothe 
little finger on the left hand. An enga ring is orna- 
mented with precious stones ; a wedding-ring is a circle of 
plain, thinnish gold. 2. Stoutness of is for the most 
part constitutional, Persons who strive against it take fre- 
quent and strong walking exercise, also as 6 a diet, 
capeeially in reference to liquids, as is tent with 

eaith, 

8S. K.—Although Ireland was not included in the Acts 
passed to enable persons in England to be married by the 
superintendent registrar's certificate; that is to say, 
although the Acts of Parliament 6 & 7 William LV., oc, 85, 
7 William IV., and 1 Vic., c.22, 3 & 4 Vic., o- 72, and 
19 & 20 Vic., c. 119, do not apply to Ireland, yet the 
26 & 27 Vic.,c. 27, an Act which relates exclusively to Ire- 
land, enables persons in that country to be married on 
certificate or licence from registrar ; consequently, mar- 
riages made there under that Act are valid and recog- 
nized in England. 

Jo.uirication.—You have certainly chosen a very 
singular nom de plume, We shall, however, have euough 
to do to answer your six questions, without making 
turther comment upon the siguature you have to 
your epistle. First you ask, What would be a suitable 

resent from a young lady to her lover in the way of 
Jewellery ? Now what can be said to this, dependent as 

tis upon the taste of both parties, as well as upon the 
jewels the lover already has, and upon the depth of the 
oung lady’s purse? Being pressed for a reply we have 
ignore all these considerations and fall back upon 
some notion of ourown. Perhapss would do. Say 
@ small diamond chastely set in gold. 23. We really do 
not eugene of long courtships ; their raison d’etre is 
heed fe 





unflinching work and perseverance in the right direction. 
5. The age at which a man is supposed to be ca oft 
taking care of a wife is thirty or thereabouts. We 
admire the handwriting ; it is legible and very elegant. 


THE VILLAGE MAID. ‘ 
Come, come, dear girl, come cease those 


rs. 
And put thy trustin me 
Away with ‘all thy foolish tease, 
T’ll still be true to thee. 
I loved thee in thy childhood, dear, 
When we together play’d; 
Thou wert the fairest of the fair 
To me, my village maid. 
As years rolled on, my love for thee 
Stronger and stronger grew; 
And dost thou think such love can be 
Dispersed like morning dew? 
No, no, 1 still remember, dear, f 
When we together played, ; 
And now with thee my love shall share, 
My sweet, my village maid, 
Then take my heart, ‘tis all thine own; 
Give me the only prize 
I crave—that’s thee and thee alone; 
Come dry those tearful eyes, 
And let me see again those smiles, 
The same as when I strayed 
O’er bill aud dale for many miles, 
With thee, my village maid, J. 
Crara W.—In signing ipts it is t 'y to use 
all the names of the receiver, The surname should 
always be written in full. The initials may be used for 
the Christian name or names if taste leans that way, 
though as a matter of individuality preference is given 
tothe name it full. When the money for which a receipt 
is given belongs to the receiver he or she signs only his 
or her usual signature, but when this mo: is the pro- 
perty of a third party the receiver writes Soleunaath the 
signature, ‘‘ For Mr. So-and-so,” substituting, of course, 
the name of the owner of the property for * So-and-so.” 
P. B. V.—We do not admire your Lines to a Lady, nor 
think their perusal at all calculated to answer the pur- 
pose for which they appear to have been written, namely, 
to support and comfort her during the time you may be 
separated. It is of no use for you to bid her— 
** Lean her head upon your breast, 
That there she may to shelter rest 
While life’s hard storms in fary blow,” 
Because if ha and she are about to be severed you bid 
her do the im ble. Woman's am pe rage | 
to be touched by such diluted sentiment as that, and 
though she is essentially devout she dislikes the 
religious verbiage in which you re 
Bzssiz, twenty-three, desires to correspond with a 
youns gentleman with a view to matrimony ; she is tall, 
ir, amiable, and good Zs 
H. 8- would like to correspond with a dark gentle. 
man; she is nineteen, medium height, fair, and con- 
sidered good looking. She would prefer a tradesman. 
Jacx C., who expects to be promoted shortly, tall, 
dark, and loving, would like to correspond with a view 
to epen jn te a young woman who is tall and hand- 
some, and who thinks she could love a sailor. 
*,Bontina Tosser, o signalman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-five, 5{t. Stin., considered looking by his 
shipmates, wishes to correspond with a young woman 
about twenty, who is good looking and able to make a 
comfortable home. A native of Kent 
M, D. and J, P., plane-iron joiners in the Boyal Navy, 
both 5ft., 6in., respectively twenty-five and twenty- 
three, considered looking, would like to correspond 
with two domesticated young women with a view to 
ae eaatn daeuteiont, tdihinle.een good figure, wishes 
ILLY, twenty-four, tall, fair, a 
d witha respectable mechanic witha view 








ener: 5 4 pecuniary, and their result is often 

the happiness of the lady. Thus, Oarrie pledges 
herself to Dick on the understanding that the 
consummation is to be deferred until Dick establishes 
himself in business or betters his position in some way. 
Dick finds this impracticable and then each of the lovers 
become chafed by the fetters of an unwise promise- 
Dick could perhaps rise in the world if he were free to go 
where fortune calls him, and Carrie might have been 
eligibly married over and over again if it had not been 





to corresp 
to marriage; a tall, dark gentleman about thirty pre- 
= he is good tempered and would make a loving 
wife. 

Amr, ye ae a widow without children, rather 
short and dark, would like to correspond with a respec- 
table mechanic about thirty-five or forty; a widower 
with one child not objected to. She would makea home 


mapyy . 
evar LULU, a machinist, seventeen, good tempered. 





ving, ani affectionate, A young man possess’ 
qualities will find ‘True till Death "a true-hearted and 
loving companion, and one that would do allin her 
power to make her dear husband happy, roviding she 
was the sole possessor of his heart fection, with- 
-— which it would be difficult to love, honour, and obey 
m. 
Communications E&crivsD: 
Euttta is responded to by—“ D. P. H.,” twenty-three, 
has xood prospects and is of respectable parentage. 
Apo.Pxus by—** Phaabe de Courcey,”” 
Rosrrt by—“ Ethel Raymond.” 
Henry by—“ Maud de Vere.” 
Maup by—“ Nipping Lever,” twenty-three, handsome, 
zee pane hex @ loving husband; is a seaman in the 
avy. “ 
1B by—“*Poop Down Haul,” a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, twenty-four, dark hair, bushy whiskers, good look- 
ing, and would make a loving husband, 
wk a ee od a tee ha 
gray eyes, s . oO e, and 
thinks she is all he requires. ; 
ving Emitr by—‘'Patient and Honourable,” a 
clerk, twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., brown hair, light blue eyes, 
amart, good looking, musical and well educated 3 Teceives 
five guineas monthly, has prospects of more. 
entices Keeper” and “ Olid 
Jack Swab,” they are considered good looking by all 
their shipmates; and by—‘“‘Lord Malt” and “ Tye 
Block,” two very good looking and steady young men. 
R. H. A, by—“‘ Annie Rose,” who make him an 
eT pn Satie cannes Ee 
wi ue eyes, very live 
tempered, and loving, and who thinks she would suit 


toa nicety. 
Witt and Jaxes —“ Lillie and Hyacinth.” 
“ Lillie,” who prefers ‘‘ William,” bas dark curly hair, 
brown eyes, fair skin, in fact, very well looking, seven- 
teen; “ Hyacinth,” who likes “‘ James,” has Terk red 
hair, very short and curly, has fair skin, gray eyes, 
pearly teeth, full red lips; aud is eighteen. 

Jacx Ratrier by—"' Kitty,” nineteen, is very fond of 
sailors, is considerel good Leohine and has a loving dis- 

sition ; by Monge. Alice,” nineteen, very fond of 

ome and singing; and by—“‘ Priscilla P.,” nineteen, 
5ft, Sin., fair hair, blue eyes, well educatel and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

J. SM. by—*“ Maud B,,” who would make a good wife, 
providing she could meet with a r for life; 
and b; Madge,” twenty-one, rather under the medium 
height, dark eyes and curly brown hair, has never been 

Ay 8 pretty, —_ wo poe ope 7 
she is intelligen Js and amiable, and so 
su that ought to make up for want of extra- 
ordinarybeauty, 

Ricarpo by—“M. C.,” twenty-six, rather little, with 

she is most gentle an 

loving and indastrious, and would make “‘ Ricardo” a 

sable wife; by—‘* A, M.,” twenty-eight, a widow 
with one child six years old, fond of home, and thinks 
she is all “ Ricardo” requires; by—‘‘ Julia,” twenty: 
three, very affectionate and domesticated ; by— Jenny,” 
twenty-two, = Gomer re gg = _ ~y 
gray eyes, considered passable, and very mpered ; 
Seahl mabe a loving and industrious wife to a steady 
man; and by—“ M A.,”* tweuty-two, dark hair and eyes, 
good tempered, and a good housekeeper, 

[SEE 

Att the Back Nompsrs, Parts and Votomas of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in priut and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpeace each. 

Taz Lowpow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Everrsopr’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepencs 
each, 

e*, Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Taz Lonpox Beapes: 

‘Also, the Titiz and Inpsx to Vou XXIIL, Price Ox8 


3 ——ae 
NOTICE.-— Part 142, for Fxsrvasr, Now Ready» 
Price Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 
N.B:—CorgesronpEeNts MUsT ApDREss TuEIe Lerress 
To THE Epitor or “Tae Lompox Reaves,” 334, Strand, 


+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts, As they are sent to us volunsarily, authors 
Should retain copies. 





London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
@ A Suits. 
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